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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “‘ Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—».———— 

fW\HE most dramatic event of the week has been the evacuation 

of Riga by the Russians on Monday. Theenemy on Saturday 
last opened a heavy bombardment of the Uexkiill positions on 
the Dvina, south-east of Riga, which they repeatedly failed to take 
in 1915 and 1916. This time they crossed the river without difficulty 
and advanced northward, threatening the Riga-Petrograd road. 
Last Sunday another force attacked Riga from the west and made 
rapid headway as the Russians fell back. The Russian report 
says that to the south of Riga some of the troops voluntarily left 
their positions, but suggests that others fought well. Be that 
as it may, the Russians had by Wednesday retired beyond the 
Livonian Aa, over thirty miles north-east of Riga, and were still 
retreating hastily under enemy pressure. A semi-official statement 
of Tuesday declared that the Ruesians had been prepared for the 
evacuation of Riga, and intended to hold a new line on the Livonian 
Aa. This new line, unfortunately, has been abandoned to the 
German cavalry. 

We must face the facts and recognize that Russia, as a decisive 
military factor, has ceased to count. General Korniloff warned 
the Moscow Conference that Riga was in danger because the troops 
were uncertain whether to fight or not, and until discipline is restored 
in the Russian Army every other part of the Russian line will be 
insecure. Talking at Petrograd or Moscow does not help. Our 
only consolation is that so long as Russia does not make a separate 
peace—and this seems wholly improbable, if only because. there 
is no Government qualified to conclude it—she will keep large 
German and Austrian forces in play, and thus relieve the pressure 
in the West. Any military success that she may achieve hereafter 
will be so much to the good, but we must not expect anything of 
the kind for a long while to come. Socialist theories run mad 
have ruined her Army, and no Russian Napoleon, not even a Carnot, 
has come to the rescue. 


There has been much local activity on the British front during 
the week, but bad weather forbade any large operations 
and restricted the work of the airmen. To the north and east of 
Ypres our lire has been advanced a little east of St. Janshoek and 
north-east of St. Julien. The Canadians on Tuesday made a very 
successful raid on the northern suburb of Lens, taking prisoners 
from the Prussian Guards, and advanced their posts to within 
three hundred yards of the town. South-east of Arras, the enemy 
on Friday week regained a small knoll, north of Gillemont Farm, 
near the St. Quentin Canal. Last Saturday and Sunday he made 
three determined attempts to recover ground south-west of Havrin- 
court, a little further north, but was beaten off. Sir Douglas Haig 
announces that in August the British Army captured 7,279 Germans, 
including 158 officers, and 38 guns, besides the 3,418 prisoners taken 
en July 31st. 


The French Army on Friday week delivered a hurricane attack 
on the front north of the Aisne, and ‘ at one bound” carried the 





German positions north-west of Hurtebise, on a front of a mile, to a 
depth of three hundred yards. This suecess was extended the next 
day. Its importance in strengthening the French hold of the ridge 
overlooking the Ailette Valley is attested by the fact that for three 
days the enemy delivered heavy counter-attacks in the vain hope of 
recovering the position. On Tuesday our Allies made a great raid in 
Champagne, along the Souain road, to complete the destruction of a 
new gas installation which the airmen had marked down and which 
the French guns had bombarded. Many of the enemy troops had 
fallen victims to their own gas when the tanks were blown up by 
shells. The raiders finished the work. 

The victorious Italians, after a pause for road-making and bringing 
up the guns, have resumed their advance on the Isonzo front, 
especially to the north of Gorizia. After repelling desperate 
Austrian counter-attacks on the eastern part of the Bainsizza 
plateau, they made further progress along the whole line from 
near Kal, six miles cast of the river, to the northern slopes of 
San Gabriele, the mountain overlooking Gorizia, which is the 
pivot of the Austrian lines round the town. On the Carso, the 
Italians have met with even sterner resistance, but they have 
advanced a little way near Brestovizza, north of the Hermada 
stronghold, and have repulsed many massed counter-attacks- 
Daily their tale of prisoners mounts up; they have taken nearly 
thirty thousand men since the new offensive began. 





The Rumanian Army, undeterred by the misfortunes of its Allies, 
has withstood for another week the fierce attacks directed by 
Marshal Mackensen against its southern front between the Sereth 
and theCarpathians. Rumania’s resistance is all the more credit- 
able because her offensive, begun on July 24th, had to be ebendoned 
in circumstances that might have taken the heart out of any army. 
In a few days the Rumanians edvanced twelve miles on a front 
of twenty miles, stormed the enemy’s hill fortresses, and tool nearly 
five thousand prisoners and a hundred guns. The Russian mutiny 

and retreat in Galicia then compelled the Russian Ninth Army on 
the Rumanian right to fall back,and encouraged the Germans to 
ettack the Rumanian left, in the hope of cutting the Rumanian 
forces in two. But this attack, which at first compelled the 
Rumanians to fall back a few miles, has so far failed to broak their 
line. We can only hope that the Russian troops in this region 
will be stimulated by their example. 

Two despatches from East Africa show that the British and 
Belgian columns were at the end of August beginning to reap the 
fruits of their hard work. The enemy are enclosed in a steadily 
narrowing circle round Mahenge, and their retreating columns have 
been severely handled. One German column nearly four hundred 
strong, which had broken northward across the central railway, was 
caught in the Nguru Hills by a coloured South African force and 
obliged to surrender. In Palestine on August 30th our trench 
lines outside Gaza were pushed forward on a half-mile front. Maan, 
on the Hedjaz Railway, has been bombed by our aeroplanes. In 
Macedonia there has been stiff fighting in the hills. Our naval 
aeroplanes last Sunday night dropped bombs on the station and 
bridge outside Adrianople. 


Our North Sea patrols last Saturday morning caught four enemy 
armed trawlers sweeping for mines off the coast of Jutland and 
destroyed them. A hundred men escaped from the vessels to the 
shore and have been interned by the Danes. Unofficial reports say 
that an enemy seaplane was also destroyed, and that enemy sub- 
marines were driven off. Possibly as a reply to this attack in the 
neighbourhocd of the German naval base, an enemy submarine 
appeared off Scarborough on Tuesday evening, fired thirty shells at 
the town, and then dived at the appearance of our patrols. Three 
civilians were killed and five injured, and one or two houses were 
damaged. The incident had no military signiftcance. 





Last week we lost by mine or torpedo eighteen large merchantmen, 
and two under 1,600 tons, The corrected total of the losses in 
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the previous week was twenty large vessels. In the past nine 
weeks we have lost on the average seventeen a week. This heavy 
drain on our available tonnage must be reduced by every possible 
means before we ean-aflord to rélax our efforts m the wery least. 





Taking advantago ef the moonlight, enemy aeroplanes on three 
successive nights visited the South-East ‘of England. Last 
Sunday night ono aeroplans dropped bombs on Dover, _ killimg 
one man and injuring six women and children. On Monday night 
six aoroplanes attacked Thanet and the Medway Valley. Some 
of the bombs unhappily fell on a naval barracks, killing one hundred 
and seven seamen and wounding eighty-six; one civilian also 
was killed, and six were injured. Emboldened by their success, 
the enemy on Tuesday night contrived to penetrate as faras London. 
Just before and after midnight they dropped bombs which did 
slight material damage, but killed eleven persons and wounded 
sixty-two. There is reason to believe that the twenty or so raiders, 
taking a hint from the French airmen, came in small parties of two 
or three machines and not in a squadron. The first to arrive, 
it is. said, dropped small bombs in order to induce our anti-aircraft 
gunners to open fire and disclose their positions to the enemy’s 
main body. These new tectics obviously increased the difficulties 
of our air patrola in finding and engaging the enemy. One of 
the raiders was, however, brought down in the sea off Sheerness. 

A satisfactory reply to these raids by fast aeroplanes from 
the Belgian coast has been made by the Naval Air 
Service. Night after night since Fridey week our naval aircraft 
from their base in Flanders have drepped tons of bombs on the 
enomy aerodromes between Ostend and Brugea, whence the raiders 
come to England. If these attacks are continued steadily, the 
enemy will in time be compelled to abandon these aerodromes 
and start their raids from places farther inland, thus increasing 
the risks of the flight. Meanwhile we can, and must, strengthen 
our Air Service as fast as possible. The more airmen we have 
on our Western front to worry the enemy, the less likely he is to 
continue his raids over our shores, It may be possible also to 
improve our anti-aireraft gunnery. The French official report 
of Sunday last stated that an enemy machine, flying at a height 
of 16,500 feet, had boen brought down by a French shell. This 
was no doubt a lucky shot, but it revealed the possibilities .of the 
gun against the aeroplane. 


It is annownced that the ‘City of Athens,’ a liner of 5,600 tons 
bound. {rom New York to the Cape and India, was sunk off Cape 
Town by a mine on August llth. Fifteen passengers and four of 
the crew were lost. A Court of Inquiry found that, through tho 
neglect of the wireless operator, the captain had failed to eboy the 


Admiralty instructions and had taken his ship through a dangerous " 


area. This regrettable loss was thus due to an error of judgment 
and not to enemy action. 


The political situation in Russia has become worse rather than 
better since the Moscow Conference ended. In the crucial matter 
of restoring discipline in the Army, no progress has been made, as 
the fallof Riga shows. General Korniloff insists thet desorters and 
mutineers must, if necessary, be shot. The Provisional Government 
accept his proposal in principle. .But the Workmen's and Soldiers’ 
Council et Petrograd, which has fallen anew under Anarchist 
influence, has voted against capital punishment, even in the armies 
at the front. The Anarchists have wilfully caused sorious fires in 
Petrograd munition works and at Kazan, and are suspected of 
planning a new insurrection in the capital. The loyal Cossacks 
of the Don are being alienated by a eurtailment of their ancient 
self-governing rights, much as the Bretons were driven into oppo- 
sition by the Committee of Public Safety during the French Revo- 
lution. The armies, threatened with famine, are seizing the 
peasants’ corn, at the orders of General Kornilof, It is a dismal 
situation, and the enemy is within the gates. 


The Polish Council of State has resigned, as a protest against the 
despatch of the Polish Legions to the front in Galicia. The Council 
was set up in November, 1916, when the Central Powers proclaimed 
the independence of Poland. It was to be entrusted with the 
administration ef the country, but the German authorities were 
reluctant to give it any real power. Its attempt to raise a Polish 
Army failed. The existing Polish Legions in the Austrian service 
refused to take an oath of allegiance to Germany, and their com. 
mander, General Pilsndski, has been arrested. The Council on 
May Ist last demanded the right to-govern the country, threatening 
to resign if the request were refused. It received a vague reply on 
May 31st, and continued to negotiate, but it has now, apparently, 
abandoned the task. The ruling class in Germeny detests the 
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Poles, and its declaration of Polish independence was mainly 
intended to embarrass Russia. Now that democratic Russia ig 
Teady to recognize the independence ef Peland,the Poles stand tg 
gain ‘by ithe defeat of Germany, and make no secret of their disliky 
for*the invaders. 


Lord Robert Cecil made @n important statement, published ip 
Monday’s papers, on President Wilson’s reference in his Note to the 
Pope to the inexpediency and futility of establishing “ selfish ang 
exclusive economic leagues” as a basis for peace. Lord Robert 
explained that the economic policy of the Allies, as defined at ths 
Paris Conference, was purely defensive, not aggressive, and yoy 
thus in no wey ineonsistent with the President's aims. ‘The Allies, 
now joined by America, were trying to.reduce the enemy’s economic 
strength, end to show him that “ war does not pay, even in the 
strictest commereial sense.” Germany can now see thet military 
force is not everything, and that all her boasted victories cannot 
save her from the ruin which an economic beyoott would bring 
upon her. Lord Robert pointed out also that the economic weapon 
suggested in the Paris resolutions might, in the hands of a@ League 
of ‘Netions, deter any nation from appealing to arms, end might 
thus be a real safeguard for the peace of the world. 


The Labour organizations throughout America have this week 
held meetings to assure the President of their whole-hearied support 
of the war. The President, in a letter to Mr. Gompors, Chairman 
of the American Alliance for Labour, which met at Minneapolis oa 
Tuesday, declared that “‘ the battle-line of democracy for America 
stretches to-day from the fields of Flanders to every house and 
workshop where toiling, upward-striving men and wonen are 
counting the treasures of right, justice, and liberty which are being 
threatened by our enemies.” Tho President denounced “ those 
dangerous elements who hide their disloyalty behind a screen of 
specious end evasive phrases,” condemning in particular their 
excuses for the Germen invasion and maltreatment of Belgium. He 
assured the working people of America that they should not suffer 
the loss of their social standards on eny plea of military necessity. 
His own record of Labour legistation is, indeed, a sufficient guaranteo 
of that. 





The Trade Union Congress at Blackpool on Tuesday rejected the 
proposal to send British delegates to the International Socialist 
Conference at Stockholm. Only 91,000 votes were given in fayour 
of the proposal, while 2,849,000 votes were cast for the Paziia- 
mentary Committee’s Report, recommending that there should he no 
International Conference until ‘ general agreement of aim among 
the working classes of the Allied nations” had been secured. The 
Allied Labour Conference, held in London a week ago, showed that 
such a general agreement was remote. The Committee expressed its 
belief in the value of an international Labour and Socialist Con- 
ference, “‘as a necessary preliminary to the conclusion of a lasting 
and democratic peace,” and protested against the refusal of the 
Allied Governments to issue passports for delegates to Stockholm. 
We imagine, however, that the Labour leaders aro secretly grateful 
to the Governments for making the Conference impossible. The 
proceedings at Stoekholm would have revealed the disunion in the 
Allied Labour Parties as well as the gulf that yawns between them 
and the enemy. 


During the week the Manchester Guardian has published several 
articles defending Lord Haldane against the abuse which ho has 
suffered as a result of his visit to Berlin in. 1912. As the Manchesler 
Guardian says, the discussion which the articles have caused has 
narrowed the dispute between Lord Haldane and his enemies dowa 
to two simple issues: (1) Did Lord Haldane deliberately Ict his 
German friendship interfere -with his duty as a Minister? (2) Did 
he give to the Cabinet on his return a faithful account of what he 
saw and feared ? We have no hesitation in saying that the anawer 
to the first question is “ No,” and that the answer to the second is 
Yea.” 


The truth is that whore Lord Haldane made mistakes, he orred 
through bad judgment and by no means through want of patriotism. 
Although he was alarmed by much that he saw in Germany, ho also 
came to the conclusion that there was a strong peace party at work 
there ; and he believed that the best policy: for Groat Britain, as a 
peace-loving nation, would be to make the road easy for the Gorman 
peace-lovers i the hope that they might reach a position of cou- 
manding strength. In our opinion, Lord Haldane was hore coni- 
mitting himself to a dangerous speculation, and the country should 
unquestionably have been informed of his grave fears as well as of 
his amiable hopes. At the s2mo-time,-what is very greatly to Lord 
Haldane’s credit is that he made it plain to the German Governmont 
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thin would act on that friendship. On this matter he took a very 
clear and honourable line which exactly represented the facts, and 
which we think would not have been bettered, and probably would 
not have been matched, by any of his Liberal colleagues. He repre- 
sented the British Army as the potential left wing of the French 
Army. So much has been said about the necessity of saving Belgium 
that it is often forgotten that, whether Belgium had been invaded or 
not, the duty of Great Britain was to save France from annihilation 
at the hands of Germany. 








The particular injustfce which Lord Haldane has suffered in all 
the vulgar, malicious, and half-informed abuse that has been 
showered on him lics in this, that all his fellow-members in the 
Liberal Cabinet of 1912 erred equally with him, but have escaped 
from anything like the same measure of condemnation. Although 
the Cabinet were in full possession of the facts ascertained by Lord 
Haldane in Germany, they did little or nothing to awaken the 
country to a real sense of its peril. Lord Haldane, at all events, 
worked throughout extromely hard as Secretary of State for War, 
and along his own lines of effort accomplished a good deal. He gave 
us an admirable framework for military expansion. Now compare 
with his record that of, say, Mr. Lloyd George, who was then Chan- 
collor of the Exchequer. The Daily Chronicle of New Year’s Day, 
1914, published an interview with Mr. Lloyd George which was a 
flaring manifesto in favour of a small Navy, and was introduced by 
such headlines as“ Arrest this ‘Organized Insanity.’”’ “ If Germany 
ever had any idea of chaHenging our supremacy at sea,” said Mr. 
Lloyd George, “ the exigencies of the military situation must 
necessarily have put it completely out of her head,” and so on. 








The last thing we wish to do is to recall this incident for the 
purpose of bringing Mr. Lloyd George into any kind of diefavour or 
ridicule. In our opinion, he has atoned ovor and over again for the 
mistakes of judgment he then committed. He has been an oner- 
gizing force throughout the war, and all of us are, or ought to bo, 
gratoful for his inspiring buoyancy. But when we reflect that Lord 
Haldane during the past three years has been singled out as a scape- 
goat, while his colleagues of those days are allowed to escape any 
corresponding condemnation, we cannot help saying that the atti- 
tude of a great many Englishmen towards Lord Haldane is thoroughly 
discreditable. Though we are convinced that Lord Haldane 
made capital mistakes, that fact docs not release an Englishman 
who is worthy of the name from the national obligation to practise 
fair play. 

Last week in writing of the Greek White Book we suggested 
that when our Foreign Office and the British Ambasgador at 
Constantinople ‘‘ accepted the soothing assurances ” of the Turkish 
Grand Vizier about the relations of Turkey and Germany in the 
autumn of 1914, they did so “ doubtless with some reserve.” An 
extremely interesting article published in the Westminster Gazette 
on Tucsday_by ‘‘ A Diplomatic Correspondent” throws a great 
deal of light on the statement made in the Greek White Book 
that a treaty between Turkey and Germany was signed on 
August 4th, 1914—on the day on which Great Britain declared 
war. The writer in the Westminster Gazette points out that the 
cocumentary evidence consists of the bare word of the Kaiser 
and his Foreign Secretary speaking to a notably pro-German 
ireek Minister with the avowed purpose of dragging Greece inte 
the war. Tho writcr’s subsequont argument amounts to this, 
that if there was any treaty signed on August 4th, 1914, which 
he doubts, it was merely the creation of the Turkish military party 
under Enver, and that the cooler heads among the Turkish rulers 
disliked the German connexion and still hoped that peace might 
be preserved, 


If this be so, between August 4th and the end of Octobor, 1914, 
Turkish polities were in a condition of delicate balance, and there 
was still the possibility that Enver might fall and the German 
comination come to an end. What determined the suspense and 
threw the balance finally on to the German side was the Black 
Sea coup, arranged between Enver and the German officers, by 
which the Turkish cruisers under German command attacked 
Odessa and Theodosia and irremediably involved Turkey in war. 
Tho “ Diplomatic Correspondent’s ” narrative has every appearanco 
ef credibility, and it is quite evident to us, as we hinted in a bare 
phrase lest week, that the only possible policy for Great Britain 
st Constantinople was to avoid provocation in the autumn of 
1914. We were desperately pressed in Flanders, and had not a 
man or a gun to spare for any other quarter of the globo. Every 
dey that war with Turkey was put off was a day gained. No one 
can pretend that this was a gratifying policy, but it was clearly 
& necessary one in the circumstances. And as no one has argued 





that war with Turkey could possibly have boen postponed longer 
than it was—indeed, we think that the length of the postponement 
was something of a feat in itselfi—we may justly reach the conclusion 
that British diplomacy has been most unjustly blamed in some 
quarters for what happened at Constantinople in the autumn of 1914. 


Lord Rhondda, the Food Controller, has during the week issued 
a series of Orders regulating the prices of various foodstuffs. The 
reduction of the price of the four-pound loaf to ninepence on 
September 17th will involve » maximum retail price of 8}d. for 
the quartern of flour. The maximum wholesale prices for 
meat have been fixed, and the retail prices will be about 24d. 
per pound, or 20 per cent., more—as the butchers’ profits are 
limited. Maximum wholesale and retail prices have been prescribed 
for butter, which will cost the private consumer from 2s. 14d. 
to 2s. 5$d. per pound. The wholesale prices of cheese have been 
fixed; the market prices of bacon, ham, and lard have been 
regulated anew; and the retailers’ profits are to be restricted. 
Sugar will be rationed under the scheme which will be in full 
cperation by the end of the year. Maximum prices for oatmeal, 
beans, peas, and some kinds of tea had been already announced, 
so that a large part of the ordinary household dietary will now be 
controlled, in respect of price, by Lord Rhondda. 








The Food Controller's powers over the supply of food—which 
is in reality far more important than the price, however high— 
have been extended by a Royal Proclamation of August 29th, 
prohibiting the import of bacon, hams, lard, and butter except 
under licence. The Ministry of Food will henceforth buy beacon, 
hams, and lard through a single agency in America, where the 
export of wheat is already controlled in a similar manner. Thess 
foodstuffs, like sugar, will be distributed through the trade at 
prices allowing a moderate rate of profit to the dealers. The 
farmers say that the new market prices of meat will deter them 
from fattening their, beasts, now that feeding-stuffs are so 
costly ; but Lord Rhondda has not been influenced by the complaint- 
It is hinted that the Government would willingly soe less Jand 
devoted to grazing, so that there may be more for tillage. 





In ordinary circumstances we should have little confidenc> 
in the Food Controller's ability to regulate—that is, to reduce— 
prices without docreasing supplies. Moreover, there is a grave 
risk in reducing the price of food when it is imperatively necessary 
to lessen the consumption, especially of bread and flour; a high 
price is the real schoolmaster whose commands cannot be evaded. 
But these are not normal times, and we can only hope that Lord 
Rhondda, with unlimited power of control and America’s immense 
stores at his disposal, so far as the available tonnage permits, 
will succeed in his gigantic task of feeding the nation at a reasonablo 
cost without producing scarcity. The Wer Office has undoubtedly 
succeeded in reducing the prices of certain necessaries by taking full 
control of production and carefully checl:ing the original cost and 
the intermediate profits. Lord Rhondda scems to be wor}ting on 
similar lines, in co-operation with Mr. Hoover, America’s Food 
Dictator. 


The late Sir Robert Giffen used to say that ‘‘ what is economically 
unsound may be politically expedient.” ‘Fhe high pricos of food 
have caused a good deal of unrest, which docs not conduce to the 
speedy winning of the war. Therefore it may ke argued that it is 
politically expedient thet the high prices should as far es possible be 
reduced, or prevented from increesing. The main causes—a general 
scarcity of foodstuffs throughout the world, and a lack of merehant 
ships to carry food from oversea—cannot be affected by anything 
that the Food Controller may do. But the public may be more 
easily reconciled to its lot if it is made clear that undue market 
speculation in foodstuffs and excessive dealers’ profits are to be 
stopped. If these things do not widely exist, they are at ell events 
believed to exist,end partof Lord Rhondda’s venture is to produce 
a satisfied state of the public mind. 








Mr. E. D. Morel, secretary of the Union of Democratic Control, 
pleaded guilty at Bow Street on Tuesday to the charge of inciting 
Miss Ethel Sidgwick to convey a propagandist pamphlet to M. 
Romain Rolland in Switzerland, in violation of the Defence of the 
Realm regulations. He was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment- 
The Magistrate stated that the defendant’s object was not merely 
to send this one pamphlet, but “to smuggle—he was using the 
defendant’s own word—certain publications of the U.D.C. out of 
this country into Switzerland.” ‘ Secret diplomacy ”’ of this kind 
is intolerable, and Mr. Morel, as a naturalized British subject, 
amply deserves his punishment. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., ehanged from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS 


UNDER THE BAN. 


E dwelt last week upon the sinceriy and ability of 
the State Paper which President Wilson has issued 
in answer to the Pope’s unfortunate attempt to re-establish 
Peace. We are bound to call it unfortunate. Though no 
doubt unconseiously, the head of the Roman Church placed 
one of the great spiritual forces of the world at the disposal 
of those whom, without any flourish of rhetoric, we may 
describe as the enemics of the human race. A second and 
longer perusal of the answer of the United States has 
shown the decument to be not merely worthy of a great 
statesman and a great nation, but one of the most momentous 
utterances in the History of Mankind. If we look behind 
the eavefully guarded words and weigh their true effeet, we 
note that what the President has done is to plaee the Emperor 
William under the ban of the civilized world. The moder- 
ation of his language does not conceal, but in the end immensely 
em izes, this determination. Firm as the rock, and clear as 
the crystal that adorns the rock, are phrases that afford a fitting 
summary of the President’s reply. Mr. Wilson’s decision is 
one which at the outset of the war we ventured to urge upon our 
countrymen ; and we feel sure that the whole British nation 
willregard his words with the utmost satisfaction, a satisfaction 
not even tinged with regret that we were not the first Power 
to take officially so bold aline. In all sincerity we can declare 
our joy that this signal honour has fallen to our kinsmen 
in blood. No doubt timorous diplomatists will think that 
the President has made a mistake in committing himself so 
unconditionally as he has done to the policy of no peace with 
Kaiserdom, and therefore with Junkerdom, but peace only with 
the German people. We shall be told that to have done 
this may mean the prolongation of the war possibly by a 
year, since men who have no hope left them notoriously fight 
more Gesperately and more bitterly than those who have 
the feeling that they may still save something from the wreck. 
When “No quarter for the Commander-m-Chief and _ his 
Staff” is the message to a beleaguered city, the hour of 
capitulation is clearly not hastened but postponed. 

In spite of these familiar considerations, President Wilson 
was, we are convinced, absolutely right not to play for safety 
but to accept the facts, and to draw the only sound inference 
which can be drawn from them—i.c., that there can be no 
sure peace made with such a man as the Kaiser or with 
such a Government as he has created. The world’s security 
demands that peace shall be made, not with him, but with 
the German people. This of course does not mean, except 
from a very superficial point of view, that a special form of 
government is to be imposed upon the German people. When 
peace has been restored to the world, and the appropriate 
guarantees have been obtained against that ws being broken, 
the Germans must choose their own form of government. We 
would not even attempt to prevent them refastening the chains 
of slavery round their necks, if they were really bent upon 
such a course, except to the extent of refusing to acknowledge 
the re-establishment of the present Kaiser in authority. 
The Emperor’s doom—not of course as an individual, but as a 
ruler—is sealed by the President’s answer to the Pope. Mr. 
Wilson may be sure that the British people would insist 
on their own Government endorsing his view, were any 
tendency apparent towards a weaker policy. But of this 
we have no fears. 

It is curious to reflect that History provides an almost 
exact analogy, as well as an exceedingly interesting lesson, 
to support President Wilson and those who agree with him 
in declaring that any attempt to make peace with a man 
and a Government so faithless as those who rule in Germany 
to-day is impossible. In 1814 the Powers, largely owing to 
the sentimental antinomianism of the Russian Emperor, 
refused to accept the policy of Castlereagh, whieh was to 
place Napoleon under the ban of Europe. The Emperor 
abdicated, but the Allies left him the opportunity to regain 
his power. The early spring of 1815 showed them their 
mistake. Upon his renewal of the war they issued the famous 
Declaration which, in effect, placed him in the position of an 
outlaw and a pirate. Here are the words of the Declaration 
of Vienna—a Declaration too violently worded, and verbally 
of Teutonic not British origin, unless we are much mistaken :— 

“The Powers declare, that Napoleon Buonaperte has placed 
himself without the pale of civil and social relations, and that as 
an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the world,’he has 
rendered himself liable to public vengeance. They declare, at the 
sate time, that . . . they will employ all theirmeans, and will unite 
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all their efforts, that the.goneral peace, the object of the wish - 
Europe, and the constant purpose of their labours, may od 
be: troubled.”’ art os a 


Lest, however,. this Declaration should be mistaken for a 
scheme to restore the Bourbons by force, Castlereagh, ‘then 
Foreign Secretary, issued in the name of the Prince Regent 
an Official statement that the Treaty of Vienna, March 25th 
1814, was not to be understood ; 


“as binding his Britannic Majesty to prosecute the war, with a 
view of imposing upon France any particular government. However 
solicitous the Prince Regent must be to see his most Christian 
Majesty restored ta the throne, and however anxious ho is to 
contribute in conjunction with his allies, to so auspicious an event 
he nevertheless deems himeelf called upon to make this declaration, 
on the exchange of the ratifications, as well in consideration of 
what is due to his most Christian Majosty’s interests in Franee 
as in conformity to the principles upon which the British Govern. 
ment has invariably regulated its conduct.”* 


The Emperor of Austria made a similar declaration, and 
stated that the interpretation of the Treaty by the British 
Government was “entirely conformable” to his principles, 
and that those principles “ would not permit him to prosecute 
the war for the purpose of imposing a form of government 
on France.” 

These acts by themselves will not perhaps seem to establish 
so complete an analogy as we have suggested. To confirm 
our words we will point to the extraordinarily appro- 
priate State Paper addressed by Lord Clancarty to Lord 
Castlereagh, and dated Vienna, May 6th, 1815—a document 
so fair and so statesmanlike, and also so diffuse, that we 
cannot help thinking that it is largely an echo of a despateh 
or memorandum drafted by Castlereagh himself. Our 
readers must remember in dealing with Castlereagh to banish 
from their minds the venom with which the wits and satirists 
of his day pursued him. He had in truth nothing of the 
Junker about him. Though a firm hater of Napoleon 
and his dynasty, he was a man of strong and sound Whig 
principles. Witness his famous memorandum against the 
Holy Alliance, in which he tried to explain to the Emperor of 
Russia that the said Alliance must prove an infringement of 
human liberty, and would prevent nations in the future from 
freeing themselves from the shackles of tyranny, and so would 
perpetuate the political slavery of half mankind. 

The paper with which we are dealing—Lord Clancarty’s 
letter—sums up the attitude assumed by the Allies towards 
Napoleon as follows.—If we substitute “Germany” for 
“ France,” almost every word is appropriate to the present 
situation :— 


“They [the Powers] are in a state of hostility with him and his 
adherents, not from choice, but from necessity, because past 
experience has shown, that no faith has been kept by him, and 
that no reliance ean be placed on the professions of one who has 
hitherto no longer regarded the most solemn compacts, than as 
it may have suited his own convenience to observe them; whose 
word, the only assurance he can afford for his peaceable disposition, 
is not less in direct opposition to the tenour of his former life, than 
it is to the military position in which he is actually placed. They 
feel that they should neither perform their duty to themselves or 
to the people committed by Providence to their charge, if they 
were now to listen to those professions of a desire for peace which 
have been made, and suffer themselves thus to be lulled into the 
supposition that they might now relieve their people from the 
burden of supporting immense military masses, by diminishing 
their forces to a peace establishment, convinced as the several 
Sovereigns are from past experience, that no sooner should they 
have been disarmed, than advantages would be taken of their 
want of preparation to renew those scenes of aggression and blood 
shed, from which they had hoped that the peace so gloriously won 
at Paris would long have secured them. 

They are at war, then, for the purpose of obtaining some security 
for their own independence, and for the reconquest of that peace and 
permanent tranquillity. for which the world has so long panted. They 
are not even at war for the greater or less security which France can 
afford them of future tranquillity, but beeause France, under its present 
Chief, is unable to afford them any security whatever. 

In this war, they do not desire to interfere with any legitimate 
right of the French people ; they have no design to oppose the claim 
of that nation to choose their own form of government, or intention 
to trench, in any respect, upon their independence as a great and 
free people ; but they do think they have a right, and that of the 
highest nature, to contend against the re-establishment of an individual 
as the head of the French government, whose past condvcl has invarialy 
demonstrated that in such a situation he will not suffer other nations 
to be at peace—whose restless ambition, whose ihirat for foreign con- 
quest, and whose disregard for the rights and independence of other 
states, must expose the whole of Europe to renewed scenes of plunder 
and devastation. 

However general the feelings of the Sovereigns may be in favour 
of the restoration of the King, they no otherwise seek to influence 
the proceedings of the French, in the choico of this or any other 
dynasty, or form of government, than may be essential to the 





* Tho liberal attitude of the British Government is further shown by the debates 
in Parliament and the speeches of Castlereagh, Grenville, Liverpool, and Grattan 
Lord Liverpool stated that we had a right to say what Government France should 
not have, but not to say what form she should have. Grattan was particularly stroug 
ayainst Napolvoa. 
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saad tad permanent tranquillity of the rest. of Europe: such 
reasonable security being afforded by France in this respect, as 
other States have a legitimate right to claim in their own defence, 
their. object will be satisfied ; and they shall joyfully return to 
that state of peace, which will then, and then only, be open to them, 
and lay. down those arms which they have only taken up, for the 

of acquiring that tranquillity so eagerly desired by them 
on the part of their respective Empires. 

Such, my Lord, are the general sentiments of the Sovereigns 
and of their Ministers here assembled ; and it should. seem, that 
the glorious: forearanee observed by them, when masters of the 
French capital in the early part of the last year, ought to prove to 
the French, that this is not @ war against their freedom and i..de- 
pendence, or excited by any spirit of ambition, or destre of conquest, 
hut one arising out of necessity, urged on the principles of self-preserva- 
tion, and founded on that legitimate and incontrovertible right of 
obtaining reasonable security for theirown tranquillity and independence 
_1o which, if France has on her part a claim, other nations have an 
equal title to claim at the hands of France.” 

President Wilson is so well equipped an historian that it is 
by no means impossible that he may have read and remembered 
the document from which we have quoted, but, considering 
the press of events, we can hardly thinkitlikely. Inany case, 
we feel sure that he and Mr. Lansing, his most able Secretary 
of State, will agree that they could hardly have bettered either 
the wording or the spirit of Lord Clancarty’s despatch. 

The State Papers of 1815 afford a most useful lesson for the 
Powers in regard to a refusal to treat with a man of broken 
faith, but this is by no means the only lesson to be drawn 
from the events which closed the epoch of the Napoleonic 
Wars. The greatest of these lessons is that you must 
fight a war such as this to a finish; that you must 
destroy the fighting force, naval and military, of your enemy ; 
and that unless and until you have done this you cannot make 
a sure and lasting peace. The warning that the past century 
gives us is writ in letters of fire. Before we can have 
the only peace werth having we must beat the Kaiser 
and his Allies, and the nation that supports them.— 
The ill-starred populations of the Austrian and Turkish 
Empires may for the most part be disregarded. Only 
the Teutonic subjects of the Hapsburgs and the head- 
strong and tyrannous Magyars of Hungary have any 
responsibility for the war.—What we have to do now, as 
President Wilson obviously sees, to judge by the tremendous 
character of his preparations, is to get on with the war. Only 
victors can prescribe terms of peace, and we are not yet 
victors, and shall not be until we cease worrying about our 
intentions and concentrate upon striking down the Kaiser. 
And here we desire to give a word of warning. In our opinion, 
there is far too much talk about Peace Conferences, and far 
too much assumption that when the war is over the victors 
mean to open a great talking-shop, where everybody is 
te prate at large about every kind of political nostrum, from the 
right of Dublin to oppress Belfast to the inherent duty of 
Foreign Offices to tell their Ramsay MacDonalds and 
Ponsonbys everything said in confidence by foreign 
Envoys, 

For ourselves, we have never veered from our belief that 
there should be no Peace Conference in the sense in which the 
words are generally used—i.c., a Conference in which those 
“negations of God erected into a system,” the German 
Empire, the Austrian Empire, and the Turkish Empire, should 
be represented as well as all the Neutral States. The latter, 
possibly through no fault of their own but still in fact, have 
not lifted a hand te prevent civilization going down in a storm 
of blood, slavery, and lust. There must of course be a Con- 
ference of the Allies for the resettling of Europe, and that Con- 
ference must not be governed by the desire for conquest or 
ambition, bat by the true principles of freedom and humanity. 
We see no reason, however, why the issue should be confused 
by giving the sinister Talleyrands of Germany and Austria an 
opportunity to make bad blood between the Allies or to introduce 
tlements of confusion, and so of destruction. Let those who 
have fought and suffered impose no predatory terms on their 
enemies, but only terms of security. 
no desire to see the German people penalized any more than 
they have been penalized already. 
absolutely all thought of the hateful principles of “ To the 
victor the spoils !” or of * Vae victis!’’—* Woe to the con- 
quered!”” We do not want to crucify any portion of mankind, 
however flagitious, upon a cross of plunder or revenge. We 
want to build up and re-create. If punishment there must 
be, as we think there inevitably must be, it should only 
be the punishment of warning. It is essential that the 
next time a great people are tempted by the bribes of 
ambition and by the soul-shaking whisper, “ All these things 
will J give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me,” 
they should remember what happened to the German 








For ourselves, we have 
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We want to put away 


| carried on business at the old address. 
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people—the people who yielded to the tempter, and. forgot 
the answer due to their pinchbeck Lucifer of Potsdam, “ Get 
thee hence, Satan!” 





“FALSEHOOD AND PREVARICATION.” 


N our first article we have discussed President Wilson’s 
excellent reasons for refusing to make peace with the 
Hohenzollerns. By a strange coincidence, remarkable 
evidence has been laid before the world during the past 
few days of what kind of man a Hohenzollern is. The 
correspondence between the Kaiser and the Tsar which 
occurred in 1904 and 1905, and which has been published 
in the New York Herald, reads like a footnote to Mr. Wilson’s 
objections to the Kaiser as an irresponsible ruler. Beforé 
going further into the correspondence we ought to say that 
doubt has been expressed whether these secret letters are 
genuine ; but we can ourselves see little reason for question- 
ing them. They are quite in keeping with what we have 
long known of the Kaiser’s character, and we are sorry to 
add that they are not out of keeping with what we have 
more recently learnt about the Tsar; though, to be sure,' 
the latter’s part in the transactions shows up less discreditably 
than the Kaiser’s. The whole correspondence, we are told, 
has been discovered in the Russian Imperial archives, and is 
an entire surprise to the Russian Government. 

The two facts which stand out from the documents so 
far as they have been published are, first, that the Kaiser 
in 1904 and 1905 plotted to make a European ring against 
Great Britain; and secondly, that he sketched a plan for 
violating the neutrality of Denmark on precisely the same 
lines as those on which Belgium was violated at the beginning 
of the present war. As regards the ring against Great Britain, 
the Kaiser’s scheme was to induce the Tsar, over the heads 
of his Ministers, to make a secret treaty with Germany against 
what he called the Anglo-Saxon group. To appreciate the 
full dishonour of this manceuvre one has to remember not 
only that Russia was in a close alliance with France, but 
that France had already entered into an Entente with Great 
Britain. France was not to be consulted in the matter at all. 
To keep the manceuvre secret from France was the very 
pith of the Kaiser’s proposal. He well knew that if the 
Tsar laid the invitation before the French Government it 
would be rejected with contumely, and, further, that he 
himself would be exposed as a schemer of the lowest order. 
The Kaiser’s object, then, was to confront France with an 
accomplished fact. Recognizing that she would never consent 
with open eyes to so disloyal a transaction, he saw that the 
only thing for it was for Russia and Germany to threaten 
war upon Great Britain and prove to France that she must 
fall in with the scheme in order to save herself from punish- 
ment. For, as the Kaiser remarked, even M. Delcassé would 
have to admit “ that the British Fleet could not save Paris.” 
The plot as developed by the Kaiser is in the best Prussian 
tradition, being full of arts and devices for relieving himself 
of the blame and putting it on te somebody else. As the 
Germans have talked so much in their explanations of the 
origins of the war about the ring that was betmg formed 
round the Central Powers through the malice of Great Britain, 
it cannot be insisted on too emphatically that the Kaiser 
in 1904 and 1905, under no provocation, tried to upset the 
existing balance of Europe and to form a ring against Great 
Britain. 

It is amusing to notice how this plot admitted of the intro- 
duction of commercial considerations as stray opportunities 
occurred, The old firm was still ready to accept orders and 
The Kaiser foresaw 
that Russia would need more ships to deliver the foul stroke, 
and of course the German shipyards were very willing to build 
them at an appropriate price. In the midst of these negotia- 
tions came the affair of the Dogger Bank, when Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky, on his way to the fatal battle of Tsushima, 
fired on the British fishing fleet, and it was a godsend to the 
Kaiser. His hints, and his appeals to the Tsar's fears, become 
more fast and furious, and the more anxious he was to bring his 
plot to fruition the more alarmed he became that some whisper 
would leak out of his correspondence with the Tsar. One 
thinks of him at this poimt in the correspondence a 
symbolized by a man in a slouch hat, a mask, and a long 
enveloping cloak. That is the ume for one 
who seriously believed that he could accomplish this gross 
diplomatic chicanery of “bouncing” France—keeping a 
Republic absolutely ignorant of the fact that she was being 
sold and disposed of as the result of the personal caprices of 


two autocratic rulers The Spanish Kings of the sixteenth 
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century or the worst Bourbons could not have believed more 
firmly, or with more convenient theological invocations, that 
the peoples of the world were really sheep to be sacrificed to 
satisfy the ambitions of rulers. 

The Kaiser's scheme for violating the integrity of Denmark 
in the event of any foreign Power (Great Britain, of course) 
attacking the Baltic was, as we have said, an exact anticipation 
of Germany's subsequent Belgian policy. The Kaiser sug- 
gested to the Tsar that Denmark might be brought to heel by 
conveying to her that, in the event of war between Great 
Britain and Germany, Great Britain would doubtless occupy 
part of Denmark. If it were made clear to Denmark that 
Germany, acting under the usual deadly law of necessity, would 
have to anticipate Great Britain, Denmark would very likely 
decide that her more prudent course was to give Germany and 
Russia permission to do what they intended to do in any case. 
The blame of course would fall on Great Britain. The parallel 
between this and the ridiculous German inventions about the 
preliminary invasion of Belgium by French motor-cars is 
exact. Of minor importance, but not less shocking to men of 
decent habits of thought, are the Kaiser's “ tips" to the Tsar 
for extricating himself from unpopularity or responsibility in 
connexion with the Russo-Japanese War. When peace is being 
discussed he tells the Tsar that here is a splendid opportunity 
for acquiring popular merit by seeming to seek the confirmation 
of the people for the deeds of his Government. In reality what 
he will be doing is to throw the odium of a very unsatisfactory 
peace on to the recently created Duma, “It would be 


formulated to vote upon, thus leaving the odium of the 
decision to the country ; thereby giving the Russian people a 
voice in the matter of their own prosperity.” 


“falsehood and prevarication.”’ Still less can the ruler of a 
mighty people hope to stand long in his old relations cither 
to his own country or to the rest of the world. 

To measure the depth of the Kaiser's falseness it is useful to 
contrast what we have just learned with the famous interview 
with the Kaiser published in the Daily Telegraph in 1908. 


No man’s repu- | ! 
: ° ° . | he 
tation could survive the burden of all this revelation of | ™ them. 





| which other and worthier hands may build later. 


Personally, we do not believe that the new party need excit 
the fear of any one who does not want to belong to it or - 
hopes for the preservation of the older parties. As for aa 
tempt—a strong spice of idealism, an aptitude to see great 
visions and dream fine dreams, and an earnest desire tg 
translate those dreams and visions into practice, all of which 
things we find in the promoters of the scheme, are not deseryins 
of contempt. These are qualities which we ought heartily ¢, 
welcome because they are the salt that saves the purity of any 
body politic. It need not be thought, however, because wa 
appreciate the obviously good and high motives of the founder, 
of the National Party, and because we have given ourselya, 
the pleasure of praising them, that we think the creation of 
the party a wise political act, or one that is likely to end jy 
success and benefit to the nation. In common with 
large number of our countrymen, we have received the mani. 
festo and pamphlet issued by the Provisional Committee of 
the National Party at 22 King Street, St. James's, S.W. The 
twenty-seven signatories of the manifesto announce that they 
have already severed their connexion with the Unionist Party. 
that “ National ” considerations in future will be their gol 
aim, and that they hope simply to lay the foundations upon 
The signa- 
tories have apparently modesty as well as enthusiasm. But 
we fear that it would require a great deal more than those 


| very estimable qualities to persuade the nation that the aims 


and objects of the National Party are really national and 
not sectional. It is obvious that the signatories wish to 


excellent,” writes the Kaiser, “ as the first task for these Duma | 5¢TV¢, their country truly, and see it become a better and a 
representatives, if you gave them the peace treaty after it is | happier land; but it is equally obvious, to us at all events, 


that many of the methods by which they propose to reach 


| this desirable end will be considered unnational, in other 


In | 


the Times of Wednesday Mr. J.C. Van der Veer, the well-known 


London editor of the Amsterdam Telegraaf, reminds us that 
the Kaiser then said :— 

* You English are mad, mad, mad as March hares. . . . Falsehood 
and prevarication are alien to my nature. My actions ought to speak 
for themselves ; but you listen not to them, but to those who misin- 
terprot and distort them. That is a personel insult which I feel and 
resent. To be for ever misjudged, to have my repeated offers of 
friendship weighed end scrutinized with jealous, mistrustful eyes, 
taxes my patience severely.” 

As a proof of his long and carnest friendship for Great Britain 
the Kaiser informed us in the interview that it was he alone 
who hed stood in the way of a Kuropean coalition to annihilate 
Great Britain at the time of the Boer War. Of course that 
type of Englishman who finds it quite impossible not to 
yield to an emotional appeal tried to represent to us 
at the time that Great Britain had behaved ungraciously, 
stubbornly, anf vindictively towards the Kaiser, and 
that all that was necéssary* for the permanent peace 
of the world was to grasp the hand which the Kaiser held 
out, as one might almost say, affectionately. Others, who 
happily could not rid their minds of the many examples 
which history provided of Prussian cynicism, saw in the 
Kaiser nothing but what the French call a faux bonhomme. 


We do not clain treat Britai d the peculiar honour of | : - 
not claim that Great Britain had the peculiar honour of | open mind on several matters which we used to regard as 


having alone excited the Kaiser's hatred. He would turn on 


ee 


sectional,’ by those who do rot happen to believe 

The aims of the party are enumerated as follows ;— 

“ A National as against a class, sectional, or sectarian Policy, 

Complete victory in the war end after the war. 

The provision of adequate mon, guns, munitions and aeroplanes, 
and a vigorous diplomacy, to support the fighting men in their 
heroic struggle for victory. 

The eradication of German influence. 

Honest administration, & pure political systom, and no sale of 
honours. 

Class unity and confidence betweon employer and employed. 

Maximum production combined with fair wages and fair profi! 


words 


| as the strength and safoty of the Nation demand that its vital noeds 


| settled. 


one man as easily as on another. When he found that the Tsar | 


was a little too timid, or a little too honest, wholly to fall in | 


with his intrigues, he set about making mischief with fresh 
collaborators, and within three years he was boasting to the 


Austrians that it was he who had played the gallant part of a | 


knight in shining armour and defended them against their 
enemy the Tsar. 
respectable persons, earning their livelihoods and living their 
lives in accordance with the ideals and the codes of ordinary 


human beings, should be exposed to the irresponsibilities of | 
More than ever the world | 
so long as | 


such rulers as “ Willy ’ and “* Niki.” 
will agree with Mr. Wilson that no country is 
this kind of tragic burlesque in the arts of ruling is possible. 


gafe 


Mae 





THE NATIONAL PARTY. 
J le formation of a new political party to be called the 
National Party, which was announced last week, 
has been received, in ovr opinion, with too little civility. 
lucivility may be prompted either by fear or by contempt. 


It seems like a bad dream that nations of | 
| nearest relations and our best friends. 








should be produced from its own soil and factories. 

The safeguarding of our industries end agriculture and the right 
of both Capital and Lebour to share in the advantage of Nationa! 
economic defence with due regard to the interests of the consumo. 

The unity of tho Empire in council and defence, and a policy of 
mutual and reciprocal aid in the development of all the territories 
and netural resourcos of the British Commonwealth. 

A National social policy based upon the principle that the people 
shall be reared in such surroundings, in such conditions, and with 
such opportunities, in life, work and play, as will ensure a contented, 
patriotic race. 

A policy of demobilization and reconstruction which will eliminate 
waste in citizen life, preserve the liberties of tho p>sople, and ensure 
that the interests of sailors and soldiers with regard to employment, 
pensions, &c., are secured on their return to civil lifo.” 

It would be easy to take any of these items and show that a 
phrase, however satisfying in itself, cannot really remove 
ancient and inherent difficulties. We gather from the pamph- 
let, though its language is intentionally general rather than 
particular, that the founders of the party are believers im 
Tariff Reform. Though we have always professed ourselves 
Free Traders, we would by no means condemn them on that 
account. The war would not have taught us the chief lesson 
it is capable of teaching if it had not left us with a reasonably 


It is clear that those industries which have been 
called “ key industries,”’ and which are essential to the security 
of the nation, must be protected in any case As for Protection 
in industries where Free Trade or Protection remains a matter 
of choice, we imagine that it will be necessary for some time 
after the war to raise a considerable revenue by means of 
tariffs. If that be done, nothing would be more natural 
than to relax those tariffs first and foremost in favour of out 
Thus, travelling a 
different road from that taken by Tariff Reformers, we should 
arrive in the end at their conclusion, that we must accept 4 
somewhat complicated system of tariffs and preferences. 
Nevertheless it remains true that the National Party will 
still have to convert a very large part of the country to their 
way of thinking. The Radical townsman who dislikes 
the payment of subsidies to agriculture will yield his 
opinion, if he yields it at all, only to the long teaching of 
experience, and not to a high-sounding phrase, backed though 
it may be by the soundest of motives. Take again the demand 
for “class unity and confidence between employer and 
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employed.” All patriotic men want that, and mean to work 
for it; but there is still the trifling objection that a con- 
siderable proportion of the workers do not understand that 
capital is an elastic substance out of which their wages are 
paid, and which it is to their advantage to augment since 
more capital means higher wages. These are only examples 
of the wide distances that separate phrases from realities. 
The signatories, again, seem to us to be rather controlled 


- phrases when in the manifesto they describe the deficiencies | 
vy} h ti festo they describe the defi 


of the Unionist, the Liberal, and the Labour Parties during 
the war. They comp!ain that there has been a failure to 
punish incompetence. We trust they do not mean that 
there should have been a general distraction of attention from 
the war in order to inquire by a full process of law, with 
(‘abinet Ministers dancing attendance, into the conduct and 
failure of those who were responsible for, say, the early disasters 
in Mesopotamia. They complain, again, that the whole truth 
is rarely divulged to the country. But we think we are 
right in supposing that the truth about military and naval 





| 


affairs has been withheld mainly on the advice of “ experts ”’ ; | 


and if we understand the mental habits of the founders of 
the new party rightly, they are the very men who would tell 
us to trust to the experts rather than to the “ professional ” 
politicians. 

The principal criticism, however, of the system of existing 
political parties @s set forth in the manifesto and the pamphlet 
is that it is an organized mockery. It is compared to a game 
played under charming social conditions, but not taken very 
seriously. The writers seem to have an image in their minds, 
which we have often heard described before, of a sham fight 
staged to deceive the country. The leaders of the rival parties 


take turn in office virtually by arrangement, and during the | 
most critical occasions of this spectacular warfare are capable | 

oe r . Ps ° ° ° | 
of retiring behind the Speaker’s chair to talk things over with | 


friendly winks and accommodations and decide who shall kill 
whom in the next engagement. We believe that this picture, 
though it of course has an element of truth in it, particularly 
where it describes the progressive deterioration of character 
among some politicians, does less than justice to our political 
system. The war has provided an opportunity for intro- 
ducing ‘‘ business men,” in accordance with the panacea that 
was for a long time held out to us by those who professed 
themselves tired of “ lawyer-politicians.”” Although we 
freely admit that much organization has been successfully 
accomplished by trained business men in high positions 
during the war, we have not discovered that a general know- 
ledge of affairs and the power of analysing the more difficult 
problems of higher politics reside in them in so high a degree 
as in those of our political leaders who have been the target 
of a frequent and very easy kind of abuse. And there is this 
signal merit in our old party system, that it does in practice 
secure a certain stability in Governments. A Government, 
well manned and professing doctrines that command the 
support of the country, is not liable to be swept away by 
every passing gust of temporary dissatisfaction, as happens 
to Governments in countries where the group system prevails. 
If the National Party succeeds in obtaining a permanent 
footing in our political life, it probably will be only one out 
of several parties. 
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new paity is of course to be admired ; the honest assertion of 
conviction and truth is always praiseworthy. But we imagine 
that the convictions might have been asserted within instead 
of outside the Unionist Party with more advantage to every- 
body. Honesty, after all, is compatible with the party 
system, as many distinguished statesmen have proved ; but 
the triumph of independence and of character requires that 
very distinct conditions of life should be observed within the 
party system. One of these conditions is that there should 
be complete loyalty in the Cabinet. All the members of a 
Cabinet owe a duty to one another; their responsibilities are 
collective, and the blame bestowed upon them must also be 
borne collectively. The only way in which a Minister can 
justly escape from collective blame is by resignation. So 
long as he remains a member of the Cabinet his share of 
responsibility must be borne. Times were when this code 
of loyalty and discipline was so well understood, and se 
strictly observed, that resignations for conscience’ sake were 
much more frequent than they are to-day. To-day it is 
more common, we fear, for members of a Cabinet to talk 
at cross-purposes, or give one another away in public, and 
yet not to dream of resignation as a natural sequel to such 
conduct. Even in the days when Governments were consti- 
tuted out of a much narrower class than now, discipline was 
extremely severe, though it may be remarked that the country 
gentlemen who formed those Governments were by no means 
naturally given to an easy compliance. Indiscipline spreads 
downwards, and we cannot help feeling that if the old spirit 
had prevailed, the members of the National Party, though 
actuated by the same transparent honesty as now, would 
have considered it their duty to redirect the efforts of their 
party rather than indulge in a burst of centrifugal enthusiasm 
which, even if it suceceds on its own lines, will end in more 
public disadvantages than are generally recognized. 





OUR SHIPPING INDUSTRY AND THE STATE. 


( NE of the best things that the State has done in the 


industrial sphere since the beginning of the war has been 
the planning and construction of a new type of standardized 
merchant ship. The first of these standardized ships was 
launched last week, and, according to the published accounts, 
is a remarkable success. Not only hes this ship been 
built with great rapidity, but in the opinion of experts 
it more than satisfies expectations. It will be an efficient 
cargo-carrier, and in addition it will possess a feature 
which was unfortunately lacking in many of the cargo-carriers 
built by private enterprise—namely, the provision of good 
accommodation for the crew. This last is a point on which the 
advocates of universal State action are sure to lay stress. They 
will argue, with a good deal of truth, that private owners 
have in the past neglected the duty of providing comfortable 
quarters for the men who work the ship, and thet this failure 
justifies the intervention of the State. The failure certainly 
does justify State intervention to the extent of the supervision 
of this special point; but the necessity for such special 
supervision in no way involves the much larger proposition 


| that the State should itself become in normal times the builder 


Its success will mean that the tendency.of | 


politicians to combine in similar bodies for the attainment of | 


particular purposes will be triumphant. We know that this 


prediction is a denial of the essential claim of the new patty | 


to be ** National’’; but we believe, all the same, that the 
result would be as we say. It might not be a bad result if 
groups inspired by great foree of conviction and_ perfect 
disinterestedness were able to reach their ends; but unfor- 
tunately under the group system that does not happen. 
The group system is subject to laws rather like those which 
prevail in astronomy. When a fragment detaches itself 
from a large stellar body and is launched into space, it comes 
into the orbit of other bodies exercising great powers of 
attraction and falls under their influence. No political 
group can work its will alone, for its voting-power is insuffi- 
cient ; it is compelled to co-operate with other groups, and 
in the process it necessarily sacrifices an appreciable part of 
its convictions. 

On the whole, we are sorry that the members of the National 


| left entirely to private control. 


Party have decided to cut themselves adrift from the Unionist | 


Party. We are not sure how far in a technical sense they 


cease to be what we mean by “ Unionists,” but in the pamphlet 
we certainly notice with regret that though Ireland is men- 
tioned twice, there is not a word about the right of Ulster 
to live under the Government she chooses—not a word of | 
condemnation of the * indefeasible right of Dublin to oppress | 
Belfast.” 


The spirit of courage and independence im the 


and the owner of merchent ships. 

The real analogy is with the Factory Acts. Beyond question 
the Factory Acts, by requiring manufacturers to maintain a 
certain standard of lighting and ventilation in their factories, 
and by requiring them to fenc? their machinery so as to 
diminish the risk of accident, have been of the utmost value to 
the factory population of the kingdom. In particular, the 
fencing of machinery is better secured as a result of the supe:- 
vision of the inspectors of the Home Office than it would be if 
The reason is very simple. 
Even if every manufacturer were keenly anxious to do th 
right thing by his employees—and that is a proposition whic’ 
unfortunately cannot be postulated—most manufacturers 
would still remain at a disadvantage in this respec 
as compared with Home Office inspectors who concentrat: 
their minds upon it. It is a question of the division of labour. 
The employer has to think of a hundred-and-one matters 
affecting the general success of his business; the Home Offic 
inspector is trained to think primarily about such points as the 
prevention of accidents and the maintenance of reasonable 
conditions of health. In exactly the same way, the interven- 


| tion of the State in securing in the new standardized ships 


' 





improved quarters for seamen is entirely justified, and is a 
useful precedent for post-war times. 

When we go on to the larger question whether the State ts 
to set up as a shipbuilder and shipowner efter the war, slto- 
gether different considerations come into play. It may bs 
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argued with considerable force that in the matter of standardi- 
zation the State has secured an advantage for the nation 
which private shipowners and shipbuilders were apparently 
unable to obtain. That is true ; but do not let us lose our 
heads about standardization. It has its bad side as well as its 
good side. In the earlier days of the war the enthusiasts for 
aviation demanded vociferously that the Government should 
at once build an enormous number of standardized aereplanes. 
If that advice had been followed, we should have lost the 
immense advantages which have been secured by constant 
experiment, with the resulting improvement in design. In a 
similar way, there is some danger in standardizing the design 
of merchant ships, though the danger is obviously less. The 
world has been building cargo-carriers for many centuries, 
and ‘the possibilities of improved design are therefore not 
so revolutionary as in the case of aeroplanes. It might, 
however, be a very serious matter for British shipbuilding if 
the whole control of the industry were to pass into the hands 
of the State, for almost inevitably the State would be less 
elastic in its methods than private individuals competing with 
one another. 

The same consideration applies with even greater force to 
the question of the State acting as a shipowner. In the early 
days of the war we had a bitter experience of the blunders 
which State officials are capable of making. Stories still are 
rife of the way in which large liners were sent backwards and 
forwards across the Mediterranean carrying horses from 
Alexendria to Marseilles and taking half of them back 
again. It will also be remembered that in loading ships at 
Bristol for the conveyance of troops to the Near East the 
military cargoes were so badly arranged that many of 
them had to be unloaded at Alexandria and leaded again. 
That the State has acquired experience during the war is 
probable, and that its present experience may suflice for the 
somewhat simple problem of conveying to this country large 
quantities of wheat or meat already purchased by the State 
in America or in the Argentine is quite possible ; but it does 
not in the least follow that the State could manage such an 
enormously intricate business as that of the British ship- 
owner in ordinary times of peace. 

Nor is there, so far as our peace experience in the past goes, 
any reason whatever to advocate the intervention of the State 
in this important national industry, except in such matters 
as the supervision of the arrangements needed for the safety 
of the ship and the comfort of the crew. It is a common 
delusion that before the war German shipping was gaining 
upon British shipping. The reverse is the truth. In the 
Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries published in 1913 
tables are given displaying the number and tonnage of 
merchant vessels, sailing and steam, belonging to the respective 
countries on December 31st of each year. This table shows 
that between 1902 and 1912 Germany increased her total 
net tonnage from 2,204,000 to 3,154,000. During the same 
period the net tonnage of the United Kingdom was increased 
from 10,055,000 to 11,895,000. It will be seen that the 


British increase was 1,840,000 tons, whereas the German | 


inerease was only 950,000 tons. In other words, our 
merease was almost exactly double that of our most enter- 
prising competitor. At the same time, the quality of our 
shipping improved probably even more rapidly than the 
quantity. The Committee appointed by the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom and the Liverpool Steamship 
Owners’ Association declare in their Report. that,owing to 
the large amount of new construction which had been in 
progress in the eight years ending 1911, the British mercantile 
marine on the outbreak of war “ was largely made up of 
vessels of the most modern and economical type.” The same 
Report adds that throughout the ten years ending 1913 
British vessels carried about ninety per cent. of the total 
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trade between the United Kingdom and the Empire overseas, | 


and practically the whole of the coastwise trade of the United 
Kingdom. This is a tremendous record in view of the notorious 
fact that British shipowners had no protection or State favour 
of any kind to help them against the competition of their 
rivals. Specially important is the reference to the coastwise 
trade, Almost every other country in the world reserves to 
itself a monopoly of its coastwise traffic, and several countries 
give a very liberal construction to the word “ coastwise ”’ so 
as to include traffic between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country. It was of course the whole theory of the Navigation 
Actof Charles Ll. that England should reserve her coastwise 
trade to herself, and Adam Smith defended this as a peculiarly 
wise piece of legislation. 
iogislators of Charles L.’s reign, and even so shrewd an observer 


Experience has proved that the | 


as Adam Smith, were wrong, for the progress of British shipping | 
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since the abolition of the Navigation Acts in the middle of last 
century has been both absolutely and relatively far greater 
than ever before. 

Appealing to this triumph of freedom, the shipowners of the 
United Kingdom urge that after the war the old system of 
liberty should be restored. That it has been necessary in some 
degree to interfere with that liberty during the war we all 
admit, though probably much less imterference would have 
been required if the Government had had the courage to 
adopt sound fiscal measures as the need for them arose. We 
note, for example, that the Westminster Gazette, in commenting 
upon the manifesto of the shipowners, says: ‘‘ We cannot 
leave it to the play of the market to decide whether ships shail 
fetch pineapples from the West Indies or wheat from America.” 
That is perfectly true; but if the friends of the Westminster 
Gazelte who were in power during the first two years of the war 
had adopted the very simple expedient of putting an almost 
prohibitive duty upon imported luxuries, such as pineapples, 
the question which our contemporary discusses would not have 
arisen. The truth isthat the Liberal Ministry, and the Liberals 
who controlled the late Coalition Ministry, were afraid to 
tax imports heavily lest they should provide a peg for Tariff 
Reformers to hang an argument upon. Failing to tax imports, 
they had to introduce an elaborate official contro! not only 
of our shippping but also of many other industries, at enormous 
expense to the nation, and probably at a great sacrifice of 
efficiency. On the whole, the shipowners have made out their 
case. They have proved that under peace conditions they were 
able by private enterprise to build up and establish on a firm 
basis an industry essential to our life as an island Power, 
and that they accomplished this achievement without any 
assistance from the State in successful rivalry with State-aided 
competitors in other countries. 








THE NEW BOASTING. 
be em boast by instinct. The natural hoasts, 


The more civilized he becomes, the more effectually is this 
tendency curbed. Even children put it down amongst each other, 
for no educated man and no child is interested to hear another 
boast—unless as a revelation of character. As soon as a boy 
realizes that his happiness depends in a large degree upon the 
effect he produces on his surroundings, he tries to stop boasting. 
The result of going to school and bottling up this natural tendency 
is often a wild outbreak of boasting at home. To stop it short 
would result in injury to his will or his pride. The phase soon 
passes, and at last the well-brought-up child ceases altogether 
from the habit of self-glorification in public. In private we think 
every one boasts sometimes. A man must have an outlet some- 
where for his self-conceit. The overpowering desire to have some 
one to boast to accounts, we are convinced, for many otherwise 
inexplicable friendships, and even a few otherwise inexplicable 
marriages. That the face of Providence is set against the boaster 
would seem almost to be provable, so often is he brought to naught. 
Nevertheless, man remains a boasting animal, who expresses 
himself modestly by grace only, or by that useful substitute for 
grace which we call convention. 

Where convention has most power manners are self-depreciatory 
—verbally so, we mean. A Public School boy will not boast 
of his athletic prowess, however highly he may value it, or however 
well aware he may be of its price among his eldexs and betters. 
Prize-fighters, on the other hand, boast themselves against each 
other with a vociferous eagerness which is comic or disgusting, 
according to the ears of the hearers. Each country has its owa 
cede of manners. We have heard it said that Americans resent 
our verbal self-depreciation, and declare it has no more meaning 
than we ourselves sec in the more exaggerated expressions of 
abasement which adorn the conversation of Eastern peoples. 
Americans do not deny that they are proficient in those things 
in which they obviously excel; but they have their own way of 
expressing both real and simulated modesty, and of the pclished 
American, as of the polished Englishman, it may be said that 
he hides such conceit as he has, not only from the world but from 
himeelf. 


nan 


Just now new circumstances have freed us for a while from 
old conventions. The natural man has come very much to the 
fore of late, and we are indulging in a little boasting. We do 
not mean that men return from the war boasting of their great 
deeds. True modesty, not convention, shuts their mouths. But 
we who remain at home do boast to each other with untied tongues 
in a manner we should never have done before. There is no great 
harm in it—perhaps thove is some good in iteven—and it is nothing 
new. Jt has always been done among simpler and !ess critical 
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people who owe less than we do to the conventions. A little while 
ago it was not common in polite society for one lady to remark 
that she was much more conscientious than another or much 
more economical, that she worked much harder, wasted much 
less on dress or amusement, was more generous to her depondants, 
or # very much better cook. Nowadays drawing-rooms ring 
with such remarks—when they have enough people in them to 
ring at all. Just now a vast number of people, when not employed 
in energetically doing right, are talking about how they have 
done it, and sometimes not stopping short at comparing their 
own conduct with that of their neighbours, with what would have 
seemed before the war a perfectly shameless bias in their own 
favour. We hear habitually modest men comparing their own 
conduct with that of their neighbours in a manner which three 
years ago they would have scorned. So-and-so still keeps a car 
or a horse for other purposes than labour, while they have had 
nothing to ride or drive for three years. They would be ashamed 
to be seen driving to the station as he does; the station cab is 
good enough for their friends, &c., &c. They assure their acquaint- 
ance of their own generosity and industry and self-sacrifice in a 
manner to make their hearers jump if they had not become 
accustomed to it. In the same way, their wives are very much 
shocked at some one else’s extravagance, and describe their own 
domestic shifts with positive glee, turning pink with self-satisfaction. 
They also, as all people are inclined to do when once they set out 
to boast and are carried away by the delight of listening to them- 
selves, vie with one another in economic talk. Do we not all 
pretty frequently hear some one in beautiful clothes declare that 
she has not spent ninepence on dress since the war began? And she 
will frankly give her hearers to understand that some one else’s 
vanity is not so well under control as her own, for that some one 
else, she fears, is a less patriotic and strong-minded woman than 
herself. Now none of these people have altered for the worse. 
They have, so to speak, fallen through an accidentally broken 
convention and precipitated themselves amongst those for whom 
such a convention does not exist. The hand-working class—the 
mass of people for whom there is no time to evolve, consider, or 
follow fashions in manners—do now boast, and always have boasted, 
alittle where moral questions are concerned. That is, in describing 
an action they think wrong or doubtful, they always illustrate 
their point by saying that had they themselves been in like circum- 
stances they would have done so-and-so—always the right thing. 
Again, if they have in a particular matter acted in a manner 
completely to satisfy their own conscience, they will say so; and 
if in course of talk it goes through their minds that a less right- 
minded acquaintance would have done very differently, they will 
give words to their thought. We are not speaking of deceitful 
people who want to appear better than they are. They are to 
be found in every rank of life, and everywhere they have their 
own methods of attaining their ends. We are speaking of very 
straightforward men and women whose frankness is greater perhaps 
than that of their richer neighbours. The truth, we believe, is 
that if any set of people are very intensely impressed with the 
desirableness of any line of conduct, they tend not only to act 
in the way they admire, but to call attention to the fact, unless 
some strong convention prevents their doing so. The poor have 
much fewer conventions than the rich, but they of course have 
some, even where boasting is concerned. How rarely, how very 
rarely, does any person belonging to the class who work with 
their hands boast of economy. They hardly ever do it, and they 
detest to hear any one else do so, They have had. to go without ; 
it is no virtue in their eyes, but a hard necessity. Generosity is, 
indeed, something to boast of, but saving—no. Unfortunately 
they do not know generosity from lavishness, but neither do the 
professional class when they consider millionaires. We all think 
millionaires ought to be less particular to a shilling’s-worth of 
waste than we are. The woman who boasts that she has just 
fed a neighbour's children, and remarks that she was brought 
up to do right and show kindness, that she would always rather 
be hungry than see a child so, and that she is “ like that,”” meaning 
is a kind and pitiful woman, perhaps rathor exasperates a more 
sophisticated hearer; but the irritable person has no idea how 
intensely she rasps her interlocutor when she boasts of her own 
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economy. The poor woman knows, even if she could not put | 
| be another ship here for a week yet.”,-—“ Aweek! But, man, a mer- 


| chant ship or fisherman might pass any time.’’—‘ A fisherman 


it into words, all the sordid side of sparing, all the unkind, hard, 
cruel acts which it may generate, and she does not appreciate the 
wicked side of waste. ‘The rich woman’s experience is the opposits 
of hers. There is something very vulgar in waste in the eyes 
of a good rich woman. There is something mean in economy in 
theeyesof agood poor woman. The one feels that she ought not to 
be careless; the other that she should, when she can, cast care 
away from her, 
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It is an odd thing that where luck is- concerned rich and poor 
seem to feel quite differently, and sometimes one is tempted to 
say with reason that Providence does really seem to allow boasting 
in the simple which He punishes in the sophisticated. It is 
very common to hear a working woman say, in discussing health 
insurance, that she is never ill, and therefore for her personally 
any insurance is unnecessary. Nothing seems to happen after 
she has spoken, but who among the educated would take ten 
pounds to make the statement in public? Which of us, if he 
heard a friend make it, could avoid a little chill of fear? We 
should even reprove a child who said such a thing. 

For ourselves, we should very much doubt if one class or one 
country is more self-righteous than another. It is all a question of 
convention. That the feeling for a particular duty at the present 
moment is strong enough among the rich to make them unmindful 
of their manners is, we think, a good sign, especially when economy 
is concerned. But they ought to remember that in praising the 
virtue they have no convention to get rid of. It is only in praising 
themselves that they err against their code. The simple man, 
on the other hand, is willing to praise himself when he feels he 
deserves jt, but to praise economy is to him very hard. It goes 
against his instinct, against his experience, and against his conven- 
tional code. There is a sense in which one might almost say that 
it goes against his conscience. If patriotism makes it necessary 
for him to spare, he wili—in our belief. He will do it as he has 
had so long to do if, as a hard necessity productive of a thousand 
pains and fraught with a thousand temptations, but, as we said 
before, he will never make a virtue of it. 





ACCORDING TO THEIR LIGHTs. 

FENHE world was a streak of green and white bubbles, and there 

was a great roaring noise which disturbed his thoughts. 
** Boots—Boots—I must get them off.” He remembered the only 
occasion on which he had experienced an anaesthetic, the mental 
struggie to retain his ego, and the loss of will-power he had known 
at every breath. He was going down now, the roaring was less 
terrible and. he felt very tired. A check in his descent and-a little 
voice at the back of his brain: ‘* There was a big sea running.” 
Then a blur of white foam and a long gasping breath. Something 
rasped his forehead and a rough serge sleeve was across his throat. 
He fought feebly to keep the choking arm away, but as they rose 
on the crest of a long blue-green swell he was jerked from the water 
by the neck and the belt of his overcoat. His first clear sensation 
was one of intense chill. Although there was little wind, it was 
cold in the air. He raised his head and moved to avoid the uncom- 
fortable pressure of something on his chest. As he saw his situation 
he dropped his head again quickly and lay still. He was across 
the keel of a broad grey boat which pitched and heaved at terrifying 
angles as the seas passed. He crawled cautiously round, pivoting 
on his stomach till his legs straddled the keel and he had a grip on 
it with his hands under his chin. Facing him ina similar attitude 
was a seaman he knew, a tall, brawny torpedo-man whom he had 
noticed rigging the lights in the Wardroom flat on occasions when 
Evening Service had been held there. What was his name ? Davies ? 
Denny? No, Dunn! of course—the ship’s boxer and the funny 
man at the concerts. Were they two all that was left ? He opened 
his mouth and gasped a little before speaking. 

** All right, Sir—take it easy—I’ve been off this billet twice, and 
it’s no joke getting back to it. Good thing you're a light weight, 
Sir, or you’d’ve pulled me in just now.’ —* Are there—are tl.ere 
any more, Dunn ?”—‘‘ God knows, Sir—beggin’ your pardyn, 
that is—the mine got us forr’d and the magazine went. This is 
the pinnace we're on, and it’s the biggest bit of the ship I’ve sewn 
floating yet.”—‘‘Good God! Where were you?”—‘On the 
bridge, Sir, just sent for by the Officer of the Watch about the 
telephones, but I'’m—I don’t know ’ow I got away, Sir—flew, | 
reckon. Where w& you, Sir ?”—‘‘ Coming up the Wardroom 
ladder, and as I got on deck I was washed away. Dunn! do you 
think we'll be picked up?” The seaman raised his head and 
shoulders cautiously and took a rapid glance around as they topped 
a sea, then resumed his attitude along the keel, his chin on his 
crossed wrists. ‘* You’re a parson, Sir,”’ he said, “ and you're ready 
for it, so I'll tell you. We were on detached duty, and there mayn’t 


might, Sir; but I never saw a merchantman since we came on this 
trip, and I don’t see anything now.”” There was a pause, and the 
padre shivered in his wet, thin clothes. “‘ The sea was going dowa 
this morning ; how long do you think we could stay alive on this ? ’ 
—‘* That’s the trouble, Sir. Th's is the pinnace, and she’s stove 
in a bit.” —‘‘ Do you mean she'll sink? But they float whea they 
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are waterlogged, don’t they ?”°—‘‘ Not this one, she won't, and 
she’s got the launch’s slings in her too—half-an-hour I give her ; 
but you're right, Sir; the sea’s going down, and I’m keeping a watch- 
eut for more wreckage if it goes by, Sir.” 

The shivering fit passed and he tried to collect his thoughts. 
Yes, the pinnace had settled a bit since he had been dragged aboard. 
She did not lift so easily to the sea, and had lost the tendency to 
kroach-to which had made him grip the keel so tightly at first. 
He was quite calm now and everything seemed much more simple. 
Half-an-hour! He lowered his forehead to his hands and his 
thoughts raced. What had he left undone? Yes, the ship was 
gone, so he had nothing to think of in connexion with her. As Dunn 
would say, his affairs in her were all “ clewed up” by her loss. But 
ashore, now—ah! For a full minute he fought with his panic. He 
felt a rage against a fate that was blindly killing him when he hed 
#0 much more of life to enjoy. He wanted to scream like a trapped 
rabbit. He felt his eyes wet with tears of self-pity, and at the 
feeling his sense of humour returned. He thought of himself as a 
ehild about to be smacked, and when he raised his head he was 
smiling into Dunn’s eyes. ‘ Half-an-hour is not long, Dunn,” he 
exid, “ but it is longer than our friends had.’’” Dunn took another 
swift glance to right and left, then, reaching a hand cautiously into 
kis jumper, pulled out a wet and shiny briar-pipe, and began to 
reflectively chew the mouthpiece. 





He was a young padre, but he had been in the Service most 
ef the war. He knew enough to choose his words with care 
as he spoke again. ‘* Dunn,” he said, “we haven't got long. I 
am going to pray.”—‘ Yessir,” said the bony, red face before 
him. He tried “Dunn, you're Church of England, 
aren't you ? ’—* Yessir. On the books I am, Bir.”—** You 
mean you have no religion?’ Dunn blew hard into the bowl 


again. 
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ethis pipe and replaced the mouthpiece between his jagged | 


teeth. “ Not that sort quite, Sir—but I’m all right, Sir.” The 
padre moved a little bit nearer along the keel. The pinnace was 
eertainly deep in the water now, but his mind was at ease and he 
did not feel the cold. ‘“ Listen, Dunn,” he said ; 
to pray—I want you to repeat what I say after me.” Dunn moved 
his hands from under his chin and took his pipe from his mouth. 
“ Yessir,” he said. The padre paused a moment and looked at 
the long blue slope of a sea rising above his eyes. He wondered 
vaguely why he was not feeling seasick. ‘“‘O God, Who made the 
zea and all that therein is, have mercy on us Thy servants called 
to-day to Thy judgment-seat. 


have in the past neglected Thee in our hearts, send light and strength 
that we may come without fear before Thy throne. Have pity, 
© Lord, upon those who are made widows and orphans this day. 
Grant to our country final victory and Thy peace. Amen.” 


The sun was behind clouds now, and the seas were washing 
occasionally along the sinking boat. ‘ You did not join me in 
the prayer, Dunn,” he said. ‘ Was it not within the scheme of 
your religion ?”” Dunn put his pipe carefully back in his jumper 
and took a firmer grip of the kecl. ‘* Yes, Sir,” he said, “* it was—but 
1 don’t whine when I’m down.”—*‘* Do you mean I was whining, 
Dunn ?”’—** No, Sir, I don’t. You've always prayed and you're 
not going back on anything. I don’t go much on Church, and 
God wouldn’t think nothing of me if I piped down now.” The 
padre was, as has been said, a young man, and being young he did 
the right thing and waited for more. It came with a rush. ‘ You 
see, Sir, it’s God this and God that, and no one knows what God is 
ike, but I’m a Navy man and I think of Him my way. If I’m not 
afraid to die I’m all right, | think, Sir. It wasn’t my fault the ship 
sank, Sir. I’ve always kept my job done and I’ve got ‘ Exceptional ’ 
en my parchment. When I joined up I took the chance of this, 
and I ain’t kicking now it’s come. I reckon if a man plays the game 
ty his messmates, and fights clean in the ring and takes a pride, 
Eke, in his job—well, it ain’t for me to say, but I don’t think God’ll 
do much to me. -He'll say, ‘ Jack,’ He'll say, ‘ you’ve got a lot 
ef things against you here, but you ain’t shirked your work and 
you aren't afraid of Me—so pass in with a caution,’ He'll say. 
You're all right, Sir,and it may be because you're a good Christian, 
but I reckon, Sir, it’s because you know you've done your job and 
not skrimshanked it that you ain't afraid, just the same as me. . .. 
Hold tight, Sir—she’ll not be long now.” The padre ducked his head 
as a swell passed, but the sea had no crest now, the weather was 
eertainly improving. 
} haven't time to bring you to my way of thinking now.” The 
pinnace began to stand on end with a gurgling and bubbling of 
air from her bow. The two men slipped off on opposite sides, 
still holding the rough, sptintery keel between them. “ Listen, 


Dunn-—repeat this after me: ‘Pease God, I have done my best, 


“T am going | 


Pardon us the manifold sins we | 2 ; 
have committed, and lead us to a true repentance, and to us, who | character in relation to the Church, such as had not been pre- 
. : 4 | viously recognized by the State. 


“IT don’t say you're right,” he said, ** but | 
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and I’m not afraid to come to You.’ ”—‘‘ * Please God, I’ve done my 
best, and I’m not afraid to come to You ’— Good-bye, Sir.” 
“Thank you, Dunn—gocd-bye.” 

The sunset lit up the slope of a sea that looked majestically down 
on them, and flashed on something behind it. As they looked the 
wet grey conning-tower of a submarine showed barely fifty yards 
away. The startled sea pounded at her hull as she rose and grew, 
and a rush of spray shook out the folds of a limp and draggled 
White Ensign that hung from the after-stanchion of her bridge. 

KLAxoy, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ened 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 
LESS LIBERTY FOR THE CHURCH, 
{To mux Epiror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’} 





Sir,—The leading article on ‘ Less Liberty for the Church” jy 
your issue of August 18th contained a certain statement to which, 
I trust, I may be permitted to take exception in your corre- 
spondence columns. The proposition advanced in that very 
definite and absolutely confident statement, and which, as we are 
told, the Spectator has “ so often put forward,” was to the effect 
that so-called “ Nonconformists,” or, in more accurate historical 
acceptation, Dissenters, are in the eye of the law of the land 
“members of the Church of England,” and, therefore, cannot 
legally be debarred by the clergy of the Church from reception of 
the Blessed Sacrament or Holy Communion. Dean Stanley is 
said to have been in the habit of speaking of Dissenters as ‘‘ Non- 
conformist members of the Church of England.” The versatile 
Dean was not only, as F. D. Maurice said of him, 
toleration ” (towards those outside the Church), but he had, as 
we also know, an unusual talent for rhetorical expressions. But 
really a review of sueh high repute for perspicacity and intelli- 
gence and sobriety as the Spectator ought to know better than so 
to describe Dissenters or to entertain an opinion which would 
warrant any such untrue and absurd designation. Now, Sir, | 
venture to submit that your theory of the “ Church membership ” 
of Dissenters rests upon a total misapprehension of the doctrine 
and state of the law as it now exists. The old Nonconformists 
were in a technically legal sense, I s\\ppose, members of the 
Church, but the Toleration Act of 1689 changed the law. By that 
legislation Nonconformity became Dissent as we now know it, and 
acquired thereby a well-defined separate status and distinctive 


“a bigot for 


In view then of this statutory 
establishment of Dissent, it is obviously a self-contradictory and 
most preposterous contention that Dissenters are regarded by the 
law as Churchmen. Surely the distinction between the Church 
and Dissent, even from the legal standpoint, is something more 
than the “ distinction ” between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. In 
support of this interpretation of the law as sgainst the Spectator 
view, it will be sufficient, I think, to cite only one authority—that 
eminent jurist, the late Lord Selborne, sometime Lord Chancellor 
of England. In his notable book, A Defence of the Church of 
England against Disestablishment, 4th ed., pp. 195-198, the learned 
author deals with this specific point, and says :— 

“It has sometimes been said that every Englishman is, in view 
of the law, a member of the Church of England. Such a 
notion might, perhaps, have been a technical deduction from a 
former state of the law, which aimed at enforcing by penalties 
universal conformity to the Church; but it could not, and did not. 
survive the Toleration Acts.” 


It is true, Lord Selborne goes on to say, that the Jaw does not, 
** without proof of the fact,’”’ presume any man to be a Dissenter :— 

“ But the question is one of fact. The law is not so unreasonable 
[italics my own] as to call the same at the same time a Church- 
man and a Dissenter from the Church. When, either in Statutes 
or judicially, it speaks of members of the Church of England, it 
uses those words in that distinctive practical sense, with which 
(since 1689) at all events all men have been familiar.” 
Lord Selborne proceeds to cite the ‘“ Ilminster School 
(Baker v. Lee, House of Lords Cases, Vol. VIII., pp. 504-505), which 
was before the House of Lords in 1860, in which opinions were 
divided upon the question whether it was for the 
trustees of a certain charity to be members of the Church of 
England, and his comment thereon is as follows :— 


Case” 
necessary 


“ But the Lords unanimously rejected the proposition (which 
had been advanced at the bar) ‘that Courts of Justice cannot 
recognize any distinction between members of the Church ef 
England and Dissenters, and that all the inhabitants of the parish 
are to be deemed members of the Church of England.’ . 
The distinction is reasoned upon by both sides in this suit; and 
the three gentlemen whose appointment as trustees of the charity 
is in controversy are admitted not to be members of the Church of 
England.” 

The title of the Toleration Act of 1689 Lord Selborne proceeds 
to quote, ‘“‘An Act exempting their Majesties’ Protestant subjects 
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dissenting from the Church of England from the penalties of 
certain laws.” It is further pointed out that the same language 
pervades enactments by which persons so described were relieved 
from liability to be proceeded against for Nonconfermity in an 
Ecclesiastical Court, and from the penalties of all Statutes relating 
to the ministers, doctrines, and worship of the Church of England. 
lt may be well also to quote here, as bearing upon the point in 
jssue, an acute and weighty observation of the late Rev. Professor 
Brewer about Church membership, in his standard book on 
Endowments and Establishment (3rd ed., pp. 210-211). He says: 
“The laity cannot insist upon partaking of its [the Church’s] 
to be admitted to its communion, unless they 


ministrations, or 
Now, 


are willing to comply with the conditions agreed upon.” 
for the sake of the inviolable honour of the Holy English Church, 
which is the ancient Catholic Church of Christ in this kingdom, 
as well as in the interests of truth and sound opinion, I, for one, 
do not think that the position held by the Spectator on this 
important matter should be allowed to go undisputed and undis- 
proved.—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. Haw. 

Brighton. 

[We have thought it right to find room for this repudiation— 
one of several—of our legal argument as to the relations of the 
Church of England and Nonconformity, but we cannot open our 
columns to a fresh controversy on the subject. We remain 
eonvinced that the weight of the law is in favour of the view that 
a clergyman cannot legally withhold the Communion from a Non- 
conformist except on account of notorious evil-living. The whole 
question was reviewed by “ An Ecclesiastical Lawyer” in the 
Spectator of June 13th and June 20th, 1914. The arguments 
advanced in those papers were accepted by the Church Times as 
technically conclusive.—Ep, Spectator. ] 





tfo THE Epitor or tHe “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 

Siz—I venture to think that there is more in the “ Life 
and Liberty Movement ” than was suggested either by your 
article or by your correspondents, and [ feel sure that you will 
not mind my expression of opinion. If this particular movement 
was the work of “ young men-in-a hurry,” there are at any rate 
many men, like the Metropolitan of India, who are neither young 
nor in a hurry, and who have been working steadily for much 
the same thing for years past. I have no claim to speak for the 
body of Indian Christians connected with the Church of England, 
but I think those who have, like the Metropolitan, would say that 
a Parliamentary Church of England does not appeal to them 
very strongly, and the same might be true in China and other 
parts of the world. I quite realize that there is a danger of 
narrowness in a self-governing Church. The Church in South 
Africa is probably to a large extent a High Church preserve, 
and the Church in Ireland a Low Church preserve. But granted 
all that, at a time when men like General Smuts are trying to 
find some better bond of unity of Empire than the existing House 
of Commons it is surely not out of plece for members of a world- 
wide Church to do the same thing. This movement is, I believe, 
for the advantage of the Church abroad; might it not also be 
for the Church at home? The Church at the present time is no 
doubt widely inclusive in the sense of including strong-minded 
people (clergy and laity alike) of High, Low, and Broad Church 
schools of thought who think that they only are right and who 
despise moderate Churchmen. But the practical result is that 
any broad-minded effort to get into closer touch ‘with other 
Catholic bodies meets with a Protestant outcry, and with other 
Protestant bodies meets with a Catholic outery, and thus we get 
no forrader. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is reported to have objected to 
the Church of England because it never knew its own mind. I 
think this ‘‘ Life and Liberty Movement ”’ is at any rate an effort 
to enable the Church to know its own mind. If the communicant 
test would produce narrowness, surely some other test of a lay- 
inan might be devised. 

May I allude to a humble effort of my own? Some twelve years 
ago, when ritual controversies were raging and the relations 
between clergy and laymen were a good deal strained, I wrote to 
Sir John Dorington, then Father of the House of Commons, 
saying that many clergy had little faith in the House of Commons 
and many laymen little faith in the Houses of Laymen. That 
being so, I thought the definition of a layman might be “ All 
members of the House of Commons who were not members of any 
other denomination and who had not renounced the Christian 
faith.” I suggested that such men might go on a deputation to 
the Archbishops, say to them whatever they liked about us clergy, 
and that possibly the Archbishops might have something to say 
to them in return. I felt that it might have savoured of pre- 
sumption for a young clergyman thus to advise an elderly Member 
of Parliament, but Sir John Dorington received my letter in a 
most friendly spirit. He took a deputation of a hundred M.P.’s 
to the Archbishops, and the same afternoon he wrote to me to 
this effect: “ We have just come back from our visit to Lambeth. 
We tried to be as reasonable as you wanted us to he—the strength 
of moderate Churchmen of all schools of thought was with us, 
and I think real good has resulted.” It is Surely within the 
wit of man to discover some scheme which will appeal to 
clergy and laity alike, which will make men proud of membership 
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in a world-wide Church, and which will be both really defimite and 
really broad-minded.—I am, Sir, &c., OswaLp YounGHussanp. 
[We cannot continue this correspondenee.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“THE SPIRITUAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
(To tHE Epiron or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Six,—I think Mr. T. P. Brocklehurst is unwittingly in error in 
stating that the Wesleyan Methodist Church has power to alter 
its doctrine without going to Parliament. The great majority oi 
Wesleyan chapels are settled on the trusts of a model deed which 
expressly provides that “no person shall be permitted to preach 
or expound who shall maintain, promulgate, or teach any doctrine 
or practice contrary to what is contained in certain notes of the 
Rev. John Wesley on the New Testament and his first 
volumes of Sermons.” This cannot be 
without Act of Parliament. In the Wesleyan body there is liberty 
as to manner of worship, but rigidity of doctrine. In the Church 
of England there is uniformity of worship within the limits 
permitted by the Book of Common Prayer, but liberty of opinion 
within the very wide limits which have in fact been enjoyed by 
many schools of thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rotherham. 


CHURCH.” 


four 


prohibition removed 


J. H. Cocxsurn. 





THE CHURCH OF IRELAND’S FRANCHISE. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ Spectaror.’’] 
Sirn,—None of the writers who have diseussed what should « 


the franchise for the laity in the Church of England have referred 
to legal requirements for full Church membership in the disestab 
lished Church of Ireland. These conditions work well and have 
not led to any abuse. All that the Church of Ireland requires in 
order to let a layman vote is that he should have signed a declara- 
tion that he is a member of the Church of Ireland. No one can 
go behind this signed declaration. The necessity for such a 
declaration in practice prevents persons not interested from inter- 
fering in the goternment of the Church, and at the same time 
avoids the danger of the voting body being unduly narrowed by a 
bigoted or narrow-minded clergy. This method of ensuring that 
only persons really interested in the Church should take part in 
its affairs would surély have been referred to and discussed but 
for the extraordinary ignorance of everything Irish 
charaeterizes the average Englishman: an ignorance which Irish 
Unionists feel constitutes, alas! 
of Home Rule, as it prevents Ireland ever enjoying a sympathetic 
and understanding. government.—I am, Sir, &c., 
34 South Place, Kensington, W, BE. Biuackwoop Waicur. 
POTATO ENDS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Last spring, when there was a great shortage of seed potatoes, 
[ wrote to you suggesting that before every potato was sent into 
the kitchen an end should be cut off, placed in a wooden tray and 
covered with a little leaf mould, and be planted in the usual way 
later when it began to sprout. It may be of interest to your 
readers to know how far this plan has proved successful. As 
regards myself the result has been most satisfactory. I planted 
some three hundred and sixty sets of King Edwards, which have 
produced five and a half bags, or eleven bushels, and the potatoes 
are large and free from disease. Over two thousand sets were also 
given to allotment-holders and others, and these have done equally 
well. The Arran Chiefs which were treated in this manner have 
shown even better results, the potatees being very large. T} 
potatoes have indeed done better than those planted from whole 
seed. In these days of submarines, perhaps this information may 
prove interesting to your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuplow Court, Taplow, Bucks. 

{ We hope that Lord Desborough’s very practical plan will not be 
forgotten. It gives very little trouble to take toll of the repro- 
ductive properties of every eating potato before it passes 
the kitchen, and the little trouble is handsomely rewarded.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


which 


the strongest argument in favour 


Dessorouca. 


into 





POTATO CAKES. 
[To THe Epitor oF tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The disadvantage of the recipes given in your 
September 1st is that they give no quantities of the ingredients 
“Take any quantity of potatoes.”” Another: 
* Boil 


issue of 


t> be used. One says: 


** Mash up potatoes boiled the previous day.” And a third: 
six potatoes” (size not given). The recipe below is an excellent 


one and possesses the advantage these days of not requiring eggs 


or sugar.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Dawson. 
Coniston, Newton, Chester. 
Ingredients : one pound of mashed potatoes ; half-pound of 


flour; two ounces of butter; quarter-pint of milk; half-teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Potatoes to be quite dry before being put 
through the masher. Rub the butter in the flour, then mix 
potatoes and flour together. Stir in the milk and roll out on a 
well-floured pastry board about half-inch thick, or, if required for 
tea, add some currants and roll down thinner. Cut the cakes into 
size required and bake in quick oven. The cakes can either be 
split and buttered or served plain. Must be sent to table very hot. 


[We fear that recipes, which ought to be precise aboye all 
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things, frequently take too much for granted. Is there not a 
famous recipe, possibly by Mrs. Beeton, which begins ‘* Take a 
hare” ?—Ep. Spectator.) 





WAR BREAD. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectraror.”’] 

Sixn,—Your statement that “ Doctors are allowed to order white 
bread for their patients when they consider it necessary ”’ is quite 
untrue; that is to say, the bakers are not permitted to supply such 
bread whether a dcector orders it or not. I enclose particulars of 
the process by which white bread may very cccasionally he 
ebtained, and as your statement will certainly cause serious 
trouble to those who act upon it I respectfully suggest that you 
should state the proper facts. I may add that at least seventy-five 
per cent. of applications, supported by medical certificates, are 
refused.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Priva. 

Ivor House, Trafalgar Road, Camberwell, S.E. 15. 

“In consequence of various statements in the lay Press to the 
effect that the Pood Controller had decided to allow the purchase 
ef ‘ white’ bread to those who find bread of the official standard 
indigestible or harmful to health, and who can furnish a medical 
certificate in corroboration of their view, a letter was addressed on 
behalf of the British Medical Association to the Fcod Controller 
en July 17th, asking for an exact statement by the Food Controller 
and information as to the way in which it was intended that the 
procedure should be carried out. In reply, the Association has 
been informed that invalid applications for superior flour should, 
in the first instance, be made by the invalid direct to the Ministry 
ef Food, Grosvenor House, London, W. 1, which will forward forms 
eirect. The first form addressed to the applicant asks for a 
¢octor’s certificate and the name of a miller willing to mannfac- 
ture a superior flour at the cost of the applicant. The medical 
eertificate is in the following form :— 

Form II. 

I} hereby certify that I am in professional 
schtsinemdipndentiiaseibaeestiiiic , Who is suffering from 
and that in my opinion it is essential that he (or she) should be 
supplied with superior flour to the regulation grade during the 
next weeks, 


attendance on 


Signature 

It is not the policy of this Department to issue licences freely, 

otherwise it would be open to serious abuse: therefore please only 

sign above certificate in case of urgent necessity.”—British Medical 
Journal. 








HORACE AND KORNILOFP. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
S1r,—Turning over my Horace I was struck by the appositencss 
ef the words which in Ode III. 5 he puts in the mouth of Regulus 
to the retreat of the Russians, as described by their own Generals 
in terms more scathing than we (their Allies) should venture to 
wee. On the chance that you may think it worth while recalling 
them to your readers, I give the most appropriate lines below, and 
add a free adaptation of the passage :— 

* Signa ego Punicis 

Adfixa delubris et arma 

Militibus sine caede,” dixit, 

** Derepta vidi. 

Portesque non clausas et arva 

Marte coli populata nostro. n 

Nee vera virtus quum semel excidit 

Curat reponi. . . . 

Qui perfidis se credidit hostibus 
rok timuitque mortem. 
Hic, unde vitam sumeret, inscius 
Pacem duello miscuit.” 


Our banners hang in German fanes, 
Without a shot, without a blow, 
Our men have yielded all their gains; 
Munitions, guns, and honour go. 
The lands we swept victorious o’er, 
Their harvest now shall feed the Hun; 
The bolts that barred our country’s door, 
By our own hands have been undone. 
How can we best restore their soul 
To men bewitched by hostile craft, 
To men who feared to risk the whole, 
Shuddered at death, rejoiced and laughed, 
Quitting their trenches; knowing not 
That death means life, their life means death, 
To Russia; that in war is sought 
That peace they urge with every breath ? 





—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 
THE TRUE SPIRIT OF EMPIRE. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe  “ Specrator.’’) 


£1n,—The lines of Claudian quoted by Mr. Harold Cox, so appro- 
priate to the British Empire, were beautifully rendered into 
English verse by the late Dr. Hodgkin in a lecture on the poet 
delivered at Newcastle many years ago. I venture to send you the 
whole passage :— 
** Rome, Rome alone has found the spell to charm 

The tribes that fell beneath her conquering arm, 

Has given our name to the whole human race, 

And clasped and sheltered them in fond embrace, 
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Mother, not mistress, called her for her son, 
And by soft ties made distant countries one. 
This to her peaceful sceptre all men owe— 

That through the nations, whercsoe’er we go, 
Strangers, we find a fatherland; our home 

We change at will; may watch the far-off foam 
Break upon Thule’s shore, and call it play, 

Ov through dim dreadful forests make our way, 
That we may tread Orontes’, Ebro’s shore, 
That we are all one nation, evermore! ” 

Claudian, who thus recognized and sang the greatness of Roma 
was an African from Egypt. We cannot forget that, writing about 
4.p. 395, he probably lived to see the fall of the great Empire that 
inspired his lines at the hand of Alaric and his Goths in 410, 
Quod Di creatant omen.—! am, Sir, &c., R. A. Atzison, 

Scaleby Hall, 





DOES POSTERITY PAY? 
[To tHe Eviror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Moreton Frewen in his letter 
appearing in your issue of August 25th on ‘ Does Posterity Pay? ” 
seems to me to have a mistaken conception of the duty of 
Parliament in relation to the > Debt. Mr. Frewen rays 


“ 


National 
“it is vitally important ” that Members of Parliament “ should 
know enough, when the National Debt comes to be paid off, not to 
pay back to the farmer the money value of three quarters of 
wheat if when the Debt is being redeemed the present Index 
Number of Prices shall have again receded from 180 to 80.” ] 
would suggest, on the other hand, that what is “vitally important” 
is that Parliament should secure that the country pays to its 
creditors precisely what it has contracted to pay; that is, unless 
I am mistaken, £1 in gold for every £1 borrowed. What tho 
purchasing-pewer of gold may be at the time of repayment simply 
has nothing to do with the case. John Stuart Mill in a paper 
written in 1833, entitled ‘‘ The Currency Juggle,” has something 
to say on this subject which, apparently, is not without its value 
even to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A.B. 
{To tne Epiror or tne “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Stxr,—Mr. Hartley Withers when dealing with this subject in Our 
Money and the State asserts: “ It is commonly said that we are 
still, as a nation, paying for the cost of the war that our ancestors 
waged against Napoleon more than a hundred years ago. But this 
is not so.” This is an excellent test case. Perhaps the following 
considerations will help to reduce the problem to its simplest 
terms and support the popular opinion that posterity does pay. 
The National Deht was increased by the Napoleonic War to the 
extent of £600,000,009. If the interest be reckoned at 4 per cent., 
£24,000,000 would have to be raised by taxes every year. Mr, 
Withers admits that the cost cf war might be defrayed either by 
the sale of foreign securities, if the nation had a sufficient amount, 
or by borrowing abroad, if foreigners were able and willing to 
lend. Let us assume that the United Kingdom had .£600,000,000 
invested abroad hefore the Napoleonic War. If the rate were 
4 per cent., the nation would then be receiving annually 
£24,000,000 in addition to what it produced within the kingdom, 
and that sum could be spent in importing goods. If the nation 
sold the investments and handed the money over to the Govern- 
ment in return for bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent., it would 
still receive £24,000,000 every year. But the nation as a whole is 
now taxed to the extent cf £24,000,000, whereas before the war it 
was not taxed to provide that sum. The result would be the same 
if the nation sold none of its foreign securities, hut borrowed 
£600,000,000 abroad. The nation would still obtain £24,000,000 
from foreign investments as before the war, but it would now be 
taxed to the extent of £24,000,000 to pay its foreign creditors. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as we are now taxed in consequence of the 
wealth consumed by the Napoleonic War we can be said to pay 
our share of the cost. The nature of the property accumulated 
before and during the Napoleonic War does not affect the 
argument, so long as it was property of the given amount and 
capable of producing the given rate of interest. Neither is the 
urgument less valid because the accumulations are made or the 
securities are held by the rich, or because the interest is paid to 
them. It is a question of the wealth of the nation as a whole and 
of the relation of the nation to its posterity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
City of London College, E.C. 2. J. F. Davis. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE PSALMS IN MODERN LIFE. 
{To tHe Eprror cr rHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I was somewhat surprised to read in the article en “ National 
Song ”’ in the Spectator of August 18th the sentence: “ The Psalms 
leave us cold.” When one tliinks of the extensive list of famous 
men and women, from Henry V. to Sir Henry Havelock, which 
includes Lady Jane Grey, Cromwell, Addison, Coleridge, Sir 
Walter Scott, and cthers hardly less eminent, who are known to 
have testified strongly to the opposite effect, the pronouncement 
quoted from your article is sufficiently startling. Is the change 
due to the fact that we are not religious any longer? Or are we 
merely not religigns enough? It is to be hoped that the clergy 
will yet bring many back to a better way of thinking. For my 
part, I cannot imagine that your contributor’s statement will be 
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widely echoed. Permit me to quote a passage from St. Augustine’s 
Confessions which nobly expresses the view that the Psalms have a 
marvellous inspiring force :— 

“Oh, what accents did I utter unto Thee in those Psalms, and 
how was I by them kindled towards Thee, and on fire to rehearse 
them, if possible, through the whole world, against the pride of 
mankind! And yet they are sung through the whole world, nor 
can ‘ any hide himself from Thy heat.’ ” 
—I em, Sir, <c., 

Radernie, Fife shire. 


Wim Bayne. 





WALTER GREENWAY. 
[To tHe Epiror or tne “ Spectatror.’’} 

Sir.—Many of your readers must have been interested in the 
wonderful story Mr. Robert Holmes gave in Blackirood’s Magazine 
(July, 1916, and February and August, 1917) of Walter Greenway 
quondam criminal, who settled in Arahia and married an Ari. 

woman to whom he was devotedly attached. Stirred at the out- 
break of war by patriotic feelings, he suffered much in his attempts 
to serve his country. Among his adventures he seems to have got 
hold of a time-bomb, a German Colonel’s uniform, and an old 
wotor-launch, which tinkered sailed up the Tigris to 
Baghdad, landed, put on the uniform, swaggered into the arsenal, 
where he took command, deposited his bomb, blew the place to 
smithereens, and returned in safety, but only to die of dysentery 


he un, 


brought on by his privations. Now, Sir, if this is truce, and I 
believe it has been verified, surely some memorial should 


perpetuate such an act of heroism.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. B. 
[We wrote about this extraordinary story when it was first 
published. We took it to be substantially true. Possibly Mr. 
Robert Holmes (the well-knewn Police Court missionary) has since 
been able to verify more of Greenway’s statements.—Ep. 


Spectator.] 





CAPTAIN 


THE 


BOWEN-COLTHURST. 
** Specrator.’’] 
Bowen-Colthurst, 


SDITOR CF THE 
the ease of Captain I 
e appeal made through your valuable journal 
He was 


(To 
§ir,—In reference to e 
venture to sunport th 
in the issue of July 28th on general principles of justice. 
adjudged to have committed the offence of which he was convicted 
under conditions of temporary insanity, which means that he was 
not responsible for his acts nor guilty of any moral offence. The 
usual course of law was followed, and he was sent to Broadmoor 
as a criminal lunatic during His Majesty’s pleasure, not as «@ 
punishment. The only ground for keeping him there after his 
recovery would be that it might be dangerous to release him lest 
he might in a fit of homicidal mania attack some member of the 
public. No one who has read the story of his trial can regard 
him as a homicidal maniac, or any more dangerous than other 
men whose nervous systems and judgment have been upset by shell 
shock or other horrible military experiences, as his was. I am no 
politician, but if Captain Bowen-Colthurst has now recovered I 








should think that even Sinn Feiners would realize the injustice of 
detaining him any longer amongst criminal lunatics. A more 





terrible fate for a sane man one can hardly conceive. I earnestly 
plead through you for an official examination to be made by the 
t Broadmoor into the condition of his mind, and 


&e., 


medical officers 2 
for his release if they pronounce him sane.—I am, Sir, 
iat Jws7irra. 

what we have said before, that this 
If the doctors should pronounce Captain 


[We can only reneat is a 
question for the d 


3owen-Colthurst sane, it would be an outrage that he should be 


ociors. 





kept in confinement while men who committed crimes with no 
excuse of temporary mental aberration are enjeying their 
freedom.—Ep. Spectator. 
SOME FALLACIES OF SOCTALISM. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ &prctaTor.’’] 
Sin,—In discussing Socialism just at this time it is almost 


imperative to forget Kar] Marx and turn to the simple proposals 
which some of us are making and which are dubbed “ Socialism 

as the shortest method of damning them. These proposals are the 
public ownership of land and mines, the national management ¢ 
Investments in al 


land, banks, railways, and the public-house. 
these things would remain individual investments; and I fail to 

could come in. There is a certain 
call it slavery—imposed upon the 
We want to remove this, 


where ‘‘ universal slavery ” 
lack of opportunity—I will not 
majority now under the present system. 
and take away the deadness which must be inherent in private 
Cannot Englishmen be trusted with 
Sir, &e., 


Fce 


control of public business. 
the management of their own concerns?—I am, 


Geo. Raprorp. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence ” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of ex- 


pression. In such instances, or in the case of *Leiters to the Editor, 


insertion only means that the matter or point of view is considered of 
sufficient intercst and importance to warrant publication. 
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genius of ( jeneral Cadorna. 








POETRY. 





ASLEEP! 
(AmEspurRY CuURCHYARD.) 


Tney lic asleep, beneath the quiet sward, 
With lichened stone to mark each final couch— 
Here, in this Church, they called upon the Lord— 
Hard by, in turn, they felt the Caller’s touch ! 
They were the sires of our noble youth 

That tills no fields nor hews the wood as they; 
That left the service of the share uncouth 

For the straight sword, on the appointed day. 


These had no mother to relieve their pain, 
(Tho’ mother’s heart beat in each comrade breast); 
Or Death was swift that cleft their life in twain; 
The dust to dust; the parted soul to rect. 


Maybe a little mound to mark their dust; 

A paltry cross of wood with painted name. 
On alien soil they fell to braggart Lust, 

Who had but fcllowed Duty’s beacon flame. 


They lie beneath the bloody battered sod 
Until the Day when, at the signal given. 
Th.y shall take form again, behold their God— 
And mect their sires upon the hills of Heaven 
L. L. 





cy 
h 


BOOK 


——@— 
ITALY AN INDEPENDENT NATION.* 
Wucn Italy upon August 3rd, 1914, refused to be drazzed into 
wegressive war on the side of the Central Powers and issued her 
declaration of neutrality, she also declared her independence as a 





nation. For thirty-two years she had been a member of tho Triple 
Alliance with Germany and Austria. She admired Germany for 
her eaergy and efficiency, and was gratoful for the help which 
Prussia had given in 1866 in ridding Northern Italy of Austrian 
domination. While it was France under Napoleon III. which 
gave Lombardy to Piedinont and the House of Savoy, it was 
Bismarck, after the defeat of the Austrians at Sadowa, who added 
Venetia. But much as the Itelians admired Germany, they hated 
Austria, and joined in an alliance with Austria only because they 
were so placed that they must be either enemies or allies, and they 
were not then strong enough to be onemies. the 
of Italy to own soul first 
signeture of the treaty of alliance with the Gormanic Powers on 
May 20th, 1882, down to tho casting off of the last shackle on 
August 27th, 1916, when she definitely broke with Germany, is ono 


The story of 


struggles roalize her between her 


of the great romances of history. England has always been a firm 
friend of Italy, but it is not the habit of the English people to study 
the history even of their friends. One may, however, hope that under 
the spur of the intense interest with which we are all watching the 
gallant Italians, after many disappointments, sweep before thom 
their hereditary within sight of 


Trieste there will be many readers for this inost interesting book. 


Austrian enemies and stand 
It is not a profound work; it adds nothing to the equipment 
of the advanced student. But it tells simply and clearly the 
story of Italy's rise through immense difficulties to real inde- 
pendence, and shows how she has come within sight of realizing 
am)itions—the millions of her 


the Adriatic Provinces from the 


the greatest of her rescue of 
people in the Trentino and 
Austrian oppressor. 

Mr. Wallace is an Amorican who loves Italy, and was with her 
armics during those fateful wecks of May and Ju 1916, when the 
Au;trians wore smashing a path towards the open Venetian plain. 
Those Trentino battles, when Italy came to the edge of disaster, 
form one of the great landmarks of the war. Had they been lost, 
had the Austrians swarmed down upon the Venetian plain and cut 
off the Italian armies on the Isonzo and in the Carso from their 
bases in Italy, our Ally must have been utterly defeated and helpless. 
Those battles are as important in the history of the war as the defence 
of Verdun and the victory of the Marne. Italy was saved by the 
self-sacrificing endurance of her sons and by the cool methodical 
While with one hand Cadorne. sustained 


ne 
ne, 





his weak lines on the last fringe of the mountains, with the other he 
drew together a new army of half-a-million men who were destined 
to turn the scale of battle. Then he moved forward, the Austrians 
with success almost in their grasp gave way before him, aad Italy 
wos saved, 
™ 

ne 

tive, highly strung, but very practical and clear-sighted. They have 


Itelicns are 2 Latin raze, the heirs of the ages, artistic, imagina- 


* Greater Italy. 
{10s. Gd. net.j 
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always, since they became a united people within their present 
boundaries, kept before their eyes those others of their people who 
live under Austrian rule in the Trentino valleys and in Gorizia and 
Trieste. They regard the rescue of the Irredentist Provinces as asacred 
obligation. ‘There have been periods within their recent history, 
as when hypnotized by the pro-German Giolitti, during which 
this aspiration has slumbered. Their Abyssinian, Tripolitan, and 
Somaliland adventures have been largely due to the restless Imperial 
spirit which they have inherited from their Roman ancestors. They 
have beon diversions which have offered distraction for a while from 
the main purpose of Italian policy—the rescue of Italia Frredente, 
and the security of the Adriatic. One must never forget that toItalians 
the control of the Adriatic is the greatest of all military interests. 
Upon their sido they have a flat sandy seaboard without natural 
harbours ; on tho Austrian side there is a steep rocky shore and 
harbours in plenty. The progress of the war has shown the groat 
advantage which the islands and ports on the eastern coast give to 
the Power which holdsthem. We were not a little embarrassed when 
italy plunged her hand into the Balkan wasps’ nest by occupying 
Avlona, on the Albanian side of the Straits of Otranto ; but we have 
since learned to appreciate her wisdom. When Serbia was overrun 
by the Austrians it was the Italian Navy which picked up the sur- 
vivors of her Army at Durazzo, conveyed them safely to Corfu, 
and then, when thoy had been restored to health and fighting 
officiency, transported them to Avlona. 

Had the difficulties of Italy been better understood in this country, 
she would have escaped a good deal of carping criticism. We did 
not understand how material was the benefit of her neutrality 
during those intensely critical carly months of the war. Italy was 
a benevolent neutral. Had she not withdrawn wholly from the 
French border, France would have been obliged to maintain a 
watching army which might have cost us a defeat at the Marne. 
H{er sympathy with France was thus a substantial practical asset. 
When on May 24th, 1915, Italy doclared war on Austria she ran 
srave porils, Her enemy held all the passes leading from the 
‘Trentino towards the Venotian plain, and she could not risk an 
attack in force until all her preparations had been made. There was 
u short delay after war with Austria was certain which nearly 
wrecked Cadorna’s plans. But he got away from the mark in timo, 
seized the passes, and pressed on into Austrian territory, Italy was 
then safe except against the kind of elaborately planned mass 
attack which she met and dofeated a year later. Meanwhile 
she was fighting hard on tho Isonzo and in the Carso and 
taking for a timo the weight of the Austrian forces off Serbia 
wnd Russia. 

Although the Italians were most reluctant to break with their 
late aliy Germany, and did not declare war until fifteon 
months after Italy had begun her fight against Austria, 
they now realize that the Hohenzollern little finger is thicker 
than the Hapsburg loins. ,Germany’s system of ‘‘ peaceful pene- 
tration '’ had tied Italy into political and economic knots which 
only the sword could cut. Economically she had become almost a 
province of the German Empire. Through the Banca Commerciale 
--which, though mainly owned by Italian stockholders, was ruled 
iy threo Germans whose policy was directed from Berlin—Germany 
had gained control of the chief industries of Italy: stoel plants, 
machine-shops, shipbuilding yards, shipping companies, 
electric-power plants. In no country has Germany been a more 
successful exploiter than in Italy. As usual in countries which she 
secks to exploit, Germany had nobbled the Press. Now at 
last Italy has broken the German bonds and regained her inde- 
pendence. It was a groat feat. Whon the war broke out the Ger- 
sans resident and doing business in Italy held over a hundred 
and fifty million pounds’ worth of property there. Many of those 
in the Italian upper classes had German interests and business 
relations. Large profits wero inade by supplying Germany by way of 
Italy with goods from overseas. A we of intrigue directed by 
skilful German agents envel»ped the whole country from north to 
south. We can scarcely realize at this distance how great was her 
task to break loose from all these bonds, yet Italy has done it. 
Since August 27th, 1916, she has been heart and soul at one with the 
Allies. Never again will Italy become an economic province of 
Germany. 

What does Italy want ? First she wants to rescue her own people 
of the Trentino and Trieste. Then she wants to secure the Adriatic 
by gaining possession of Fiume and Pola and the Dalmatian islands. 
In order that she may cotamand both sides of the Straits of Otranto 
she needs Aviona and the hinterland of Albania. These three aims 
represent national necessities if after the war Italy is to keop the 
independence from Germanic domination which she has won, and 
all three aims she is in a fair way to realize for herself. Her other 
aspirations, in the south of Asia Minor, in Tripoli and Eritrea, 
will take material form after the war has been won by the Allies. 
None of them will then present difficulties. Her people now know 


that there can be no peace, no independence worthy of the name, 
until the Central Powers have been thoroughly defeated, and thoy 
ere themselves doing no small “ bit’ in bringing near the day of 
Ginal complete victory. 


and 








THE LATEST GERMAN UTOPIA.* 

Is the publication of this book a sign of the times? Can it be 
that a change of heart is coming’ over Germany? Had a professed 
Socialist set forth this dream of coming events there would have 
been no cause for surprise. But Walther Rathenau, a great German 
captain of industry, the head of one of the largest capitalist enter. 
prises in the Central Empires—the Allgemeine Elektricitits 
Gesellschaft—a man who is eminently a realist, who might bea 
expected to support the existing social order—that he, of all people, 
should construct a modern German Utopia and believe passionate}: 
in its coming realization, that is the marvel. His book en, isag “ 
a state of society which Rathenau terms the “ Volksstaat,” the 
People’s State, wherein all have equal chances and charactop 
is the supreme touchstone, where men strive not to accumulate 
material things but to develop their capacities for the benefit of 
the community in which they live. ‘“‘ The People’s Stato implies 
that every social group receives recognition within it; that every 
justifiable characteristic of the people is reflected in its organization ; 
thet every available spirit is made serviceable in a fashion bess 
suitable to its nature.” The new State may be compared to a 
family with its work in common, its responsibilities, its harmonious 
blending of respect and authority, and not to a factory where the 
employer draws the profits, the officials manage the works, and 
the labourers work for wages. 

How will the new order come about ? In Rathenau’'s view three 
things are necessary—cconomic reforms, a change of heart, and 
political reconstruction, 

In his economic reforms the author pleads for many radical 
changes. To begin with, luxury must be swept away. Rathenau 
lashes the drones of modern society, and especially the women 
of fashion, with burning words that recall the holy wrath of Isaiah 
against “the bravery of their anklets, and the cauls and the 
crescents, the pendants and the bracelets, the mufflers, the head 
tires and the ankle-chains, the sashes and the perfume boxes, 
the amulets, rings and nose jewels, the festival robes and the mantles, 
the shawls and the satchels, the fine linen, the turbans and the 
veils."’ Look at our general stores, cries Rathenau, and consider 
how many are the useless, harmful, despicable commodities on 
sale that serve to satisfy a momentary whim. ‘“ Their manu- 
facture, transport, and marketing call for the employment of millions 
of hands; call for raw materials, coal, machinery, and factories ; 
and give occupation to nearly one-third of the world’s trade and 
industry.’ All this must cease. In the new world labour is to 
be productive, and the army of commercial travellers and middlemen 
will devote their energies to useful ends. And next to sweeping 
aside luxury Rathenau would have wealth and income taxed to 
such an extent that every citizen is left with what is sufficient 
to maintain only an average standard of comfort. The Stato 
alone is to be wealthy, using its means to alleviate distress and 
to provide capital for all necessary undertakings. Thirdly, no 
man shall be allowed to inherit wealth. Rathenau recalls the gilded 
youth that fill the racecourses and other resorts of pleasure, spending 
in one evening what would sufiice to maintain a workman’s family 
for a year; who do nothing but enjoy, drones of the worst type. 
But there are others. ‘“‘ How many healthy men under sixty,” 
asks the author, “live on their incomes in civilized countries ? 
How many young men establish their livelihood on a marriage 
with an heiress ? How many unproductive families are maintained 
in the land?” 

To bring about the better world you require more than mere 
legislation. Thero is no need to change a written word in order 
to break the yoke of feudalism, capitalism, and bureaucracy ; 
the will to do so would suffice. A change of heart, in other words 
a new social ideal, a higher ethical outlook, is all that is necessary, 
‘The triple responsibility—to God, to the soul within, and to the 
State—creates that wonderful equilibrium of freedom of which 
man alone is capable.” 

Once this is given the political changes will follow. Rathenau 
pins his faith to monarehy; but it must be a just monarchy, 
with a sense of social duties, not like the present Prussian system :— 





** The ruling caste,’ writes Walther Rathenau, one of the pillars 
of German capitalism, ‘‘ brushed aside to a large extent, overcomes 
by superior numbers, still continues in some powerful groups, 
principally in Prussia. Economie hegemony they have been forced 
to share with the new plebeian plutocracy ; the work of administra- 
tion they have handed over to an assimilated caste of officials ; 
but supremacy in the country districts they have retained for 
themselves, and political and military control has been assured 
to them by their joining hands with the monarchy.” 

This is not Rathenau’s only dig at the Junkers. The Germans 
in their self-righteousness are constantly oxclaiming: ‘“ They 
call us Huns and Barbarians! How absurd! Huns? We who 
produced Luther, Goethe and Schiller, Kant and Beethoven f” 
Walther Rathenau gives them their answer. ‘‘ The people who 
influence and fill our life are not the children of those heroic spirits 


* Von Kommenden Dingen. Von Walticr Rathenau. Berlina: 5&, Fischer, 
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of old; our millions have not sprung from those thousands, .. , 
The millions are a new people.” 

It must be stated that Rathenau believes that out of the present 
werld-conflict Germany will emerge victorious, But though 
victorious, her sufferings will have refined her, so that the necessary 
ccnditions for his Utopia will be present, and Germany will become 
a country void of selfishness, hate, and envy, without poverty 
and competition, where moncpely-holders, speculators, and heirs 
to large fortunes will be no more and the last remnants of feudalism 
will vanish like smoke. 

Such is the new vision, and the secr'is the man who in the autumn 
of 1914 organized the supply of raw materials for the German 
Army. But while the 
Pan-Germen Press pours ridicule on his dream, and the official 
claim that there is nothing new in it, millions 
of Germans, attracted by the name of Rathenau, are reading 
the book, and that is the significant fact. The Germans are idol- 

Yesterday it was the Zeppelin, to-day it is the 
yesterday it was Bismarck, to-day it is Hindenburg, 
What will be the effect 


| 
| 
| 
| 


To-day he writes like a true Socialist. 
Social Democrats 
worshippers. 


‘U ’-beat; 
Rathenau, too, is a name to conjure with. 


of his message ? 





THE REVOLT IN ARABIA.* 
Tue well-known Professor of Arabie at Leyden University, who has 
has written a most instructive little book, now 
It was a surprise 


lived in Mecca, 
translated from the Dutch, on the Arabian revolt. 
to the world to learn in June, 1916, that the Grand Shereef of 
Mecea had risen against his Turkish overlords, captured the 
garrison, and seized the port of Jeddah and the inland hill city of 
Taif. 
railway to Medina has been cut near Maan, which lies east of the 
Dead Sea, the port of Akabah has been occupied, and the Turkish 
rarrison of Medina is completely isolated amidst a hostile population. 
The Grand Shercef has proclaimed himself King of Hedjaz,and his 
Allies. The author's com- 
mentary on these mysterious events is highly interesting. He | 
reminds us that Mecca, unlike Rome, has never been a political 

It was a sacred spot where the Arabs worshipped the Black 


Sinee then the revolt has spread to the north, the Turkish 


new title has been recognized by the 


capital. 
Stone long before Mohammed's day, and since his time it has been 
for the faithful the centre of the earth, where Adam and Eve lived 
and Abraham founded the first House of God, the Kaaba, to which 
But 
Mohammed set up his rule at Medina, and he returned there to dic | 
The sacred city was too 


every Mohammedan should make pilgrimage once in his life. 


after his triumphant march upon Mecca. 
remote and too poor, as Gibbon reminds us, to serve the purposes 
Medina 
itself was soon abandoned by the Caliphs in favour of Damascus, 
which in turn was supplanted by Baghdad till the year 1250. The 
care of the Mohammedan Holy Land devolved upon the Caliph’s 


of a capital for the would-be conquerors of the world. 


lieutenants, whose duty it was to guard the sanctuaries and provide 
for the safety of the pilgrims. These officers soon found themselves 
unable with their scanty and ill-paid forces to control the turbulent 
townsfolk or the still more unruly nomads, and with the decline 
of the Caliphate Western Arabia returned to its primitive anarchy. 
In this era, about the year 1000, certain families claiming descent 
from Ali, the Prophet's son-in-law, and from the Caliph Hassan, 


his murdered grandson, began to acquire authority in Hedjaz. 
Gibbon put it 

‘A family of three hundred persons, the pure and orthodox 
branch of the Caliph Hassan, is preserved without taint or suspicion 
inthe Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, and still retains, after the 
revolutions of twelve centuries, the custody of the temple and the 
sovereignty of their native land. The fame and merit of Mahomet 
would ennoble a plebeian race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish 
transcends the recent majesty of the kings of the carth.”’ 
It was the family of Katada which from the year 1200 became 
supreme in Mecca, and its reigning head has always been known as 
‘* The Shereef of Mecca ’’—Shereef representing the Arabic * sharif ”’ 
or ‘noble.’’ The people cali him ‘* Sayyidana,” or ‘‘ Our Master.”’ 
To this ancient family the Shereef Husein, now King of Hedjaz, 


belongs. | 
Mohammedan Powers seem to have accepted the 
Other local kingdoms rose and 


The great 
Shereefate as a matter of course. 
fell. Baghdad and Cairo gave place to Constantinople as the Caliph’s 
capital. The overthrown the Mongols, the 
Fatimites by the Mamelukes, and they in turn by the Ottomans. 
But through all these tremendous changes in the Mohammedan 
world the Shereefs of the house of Ali continued to rule over Mecea 
and to levy blackmail on the pilgrims. The Caliph was satisfied 
if his name was mentioned first in the prayers at the shrine. The | 
Mameluke Sultans of Egypt exercised a kind of protectorate over 
Western Arabia from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. If | 
the Shereef was unduly extortionate, they stopped his exports of 
If a petty civil war threatened to lay Mecca in 
But they 
The | 


Abbasids were by 


food from Egypt. 
ruins, the Mamelukes sent a small force to restore order. 
did not attempt to interfere with the local administration. 


London: G. P. Putnam's 


* The Revolt in Arabia. By Dr. C. Sncuck Hurgronje. 
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| was a strong man, the Turkish Governor was helpless. 


| Mohammedan world. 


political unity of the faithful. 
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Turks, having conquered Egypt in 1517, took over the protectorate 
and adhered to the old policy, though they kept a garrison in Mecca. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century the Shereefate was 
threatened by a new danger in the puritanical Wahhais of Central 
Arabia, who hated the decadent Turk and began their campaign 
of reform by seizing the Holy Cities. Mehemet Ali, the Pesha of 
Egypt, expelled the Wahhabis with difficulty in 1813 and estab- 
lished a Governor in Hedjaz, but he restored the Shereef as well. 
The Sultan henceforth nominated the Shereef from among the 
members of the family. For a century past, the Mohammz-dan 
Holy Land has thus been under a divided authority. If the Shereef 
If the 
Shereef was weak, the unruly members of his family gave the 
Governor no rest. The Shereef Aun, who ruled from 1882 to 1905, 


| . = . 

was 4 vigorous person, and Ahmed Ratab, the Turkish Governor 
| who nominally ruled beside him for many years, pursued a policy 
| of masterly inactivity, in return for which he was permitted to 


share the pilgrims’ blackmail and other illicit gains. When the 
Young Turks assumed power in 1908, they exiled the Shereef Ali, 
whom Abdul Hamid had named as ‘‘ Emir of Mecca,” and also the 
old Governor, Ahmed Ratab, In place of Ali, they nominated his 
cousin Husein, The Young Turks had their hands full elsewher2 
and could not spare troops for Hedjaz. Husein was left to do much 
as he pleased. When, during the Italian War, the adjacent province 
of Asir, south of Mecca, revolted, the Young Turks had to ask the 
Shereef to rescue a garvison that was besieged in Obha by the tribes. 
He raised an army and enabled the Turks to make good their retreat 
to the coast, but the incident doubtless strengthened his contempt 
for his overlords. When the Young Turks began to display their 
unorthodoxy and their intention to suppress all the non-Turkish 
nationalities in the Empire, Husein’s contempt turned to hatred. 
The persecution of the Arab notables in Syria sinee the war began 


| was the final blow, as Husein explained in his proclamation to tha 


Mecca revolted in defence of Islam and in 
defence of the Arab people against a tyranny which threatened to 


| destroy both, 


The author points out in conclusion that the question of the 
Caliphate is not affected by the newly proclaimed independence of 
‘The Caliphate and the Holy Land have more than once 
When the Wahhabis drove 


Mecca, 
existed independently of each other.” 


| the Turks from Hedjaz, the Sultan still retained the dignity ef 


Caliph. 
no practical importance. Up to the sixteenth century it was regarded 
as necessary for the Caliph to trace his descent from the Koreish, 
Mohammed's clan. When the Turkish Sultan declared that he was 
Caliph, in defiance of the old rule, there was little opposition, partly 
because he was too powerful, parily because the title meant little. 
As Caliph, he did not add to the territory over which he ruled as 
Sultan ; as Caliph, he had no spiritual authority like the Pope or 
the Patriarch. His assu:nption of the title merely implied his deter- 
mination to treat other Mohammedan rulers not as equals but as 
inferiors. Their subjects or the subjects of non-Mohammedan Powers 


But the author makes it equally clear that the question has 


were unaffected :— 

‘* An effective Caliphate, however explained, presupposes the 
The Caliph is the very personification 
of such unity and is, primarily, the leader of Islam's armies against 


the foes of the faith, as he bears a name bereft of all significance. 


A Caliphate, no matter who holds the dignity, is wholly incom- 
patible with modern political conditions. And this will be as true 
after the present war as it was before. Only as an empty title can 
it be tolerated at all.” 


The author condemns the attempt of the Young Turks, under 


| German influence, to revive the Caliphate, ‘‘ playing with the fire of 


religious hate.’’ He regards the Shereef’s revolt as ‘‘ a master- 


stroke " in reply to this pernicious scheme, which has happily failed 


| in the great Mohammedan countries and is now rejected in Mecca 


itself, 





WEST AFRICAN FOLK-TALES.* 
READERS of Miss Kingsley’s delightful Travels in West Africa will 
remomber her terrifying summary of the obstacles to be surmountod 
in what sho terms “ stalking tho wild West African idea.’ ‘Thore 
are tho physical and climatic dangers 0: a country where you aro 
told on entering: ‘“* Take four grains of quinine every morning for 
a fortnight before you reach the Rivers, and get somo introductions 
they are the only people on the Coast who have 
There is the difficulty of language, for 


to the Wesleyans : 
got a hoarse with feathers.” 


| the meagre Wost Coast dialects aro totally inadoquate to expross tho 


subtlety and flexibility of the savage mind behind them; and there 
is the great mental difficulty of getting into touch with tho shy, 
secretive intelligence of the pure-bred native :— 

‘In places on the Coast where thore is, or has been, much mis- 
sionary infiuence the trouble is greatest, for in the first case tho 
natives carefully conceal things they foar will bring them into 
derision and contempt, although thoy still keop them in their 
innermost hoarts; and in the second case you havo a sot of tradi- 
which Christian in origin though froquently altered 


tions aro 


* West African Folk-Tales. Arranged by W. H. Barker and C. Sinclair. Londopt 


(7s. 6d. net.) 
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almost beyond recognition by being kept for years in tho atmosphere 
of the African mind. . . . African stories . .. aro of great 
interest when you know the locality and tribe they come from; but 
I am sure if you were to bring home a heap of stories and empty 
them over any distinguished éthnologist’s head without ticketing 
them with the culture of tho tribe they belonged to, the conditions 
it lives. under and so forth, you would stun him with the seeming 
inter-contradiction of some and utter pointlessness of the rest, and 
he would give up ethnology and hurriedly devote his remaining 
years to the attempt to collect a million postage stamps so as to do 
somothing definite before he died.” 

Some of these difficulties the authors and compilers of the presont 
volume have overcome and some they have avoided. The subject- 
matter has been obtained largely from native school teachers who 
could express themselves clearly and fluently in English, and were 
old enough to remember a time when the modifying offects of 
civilization were less marked than they are now. Different versions 
of the same story have been collated, spurious additions discovered 
and discarded, and the common framework isolated and established. 
Woe are told that all the material thus collected will be available 
eventually for the use of the student of folk-lore ; but in the moan- 
time the authors have contented themselves with trying to interest 
a difforont and wider public in the subject by rotelling the original 
basic stories as simply and directly as possible. Tho rosulting book 
makes an irresistible appeal to any ono who still retains enough of 
the child instinct to relish Peter Pan and to be willing for a while to 
believe in fairies. The tales are mostly of the explanatory “ Just- 
So” type which Kipling popularized ; and although they havo none 
of Kipling’s wonderful power of personification or triumph of lin- 
guistic invention in the telling, thoy are quite as ingenious and con- 
vincing in substance. We learn here, for example, why ants carry 
bundles as large as themselves, why the lizard moves his hoad up 
and down, how the tortoise got his shell, the true inwardnoss of the 
growth of mushrooms, and that the turtle beats his breast in 
mourning for the ingratitude of man. The recurring hero (or 
villain, according to the point of view) is Anansi, the Spider, “ a sly, 
selfish, and greedy person,” whose wisdom “ is greater than that of 
all the world put together.”’ He is a versatile charactor, ominently 
suited for a magazine series, always dofrauding somebody, getting 
found out, and escaping the just punishment of his misdoeds by 
some ingenious method of shifting the blame on to some one else's 
shoulders. He has, however, some glimmering spark of conscience 
loft in him—not enough to make him mend his ways, but enough to 
mako him ashamed of his reputation—which is why he scuttles into 
the corner of the coiling whenever he thinks he has been seon. Here 
also is the primitive version of a classic story which tho negro slaves 
took with them across the Atlantic, and which emerged from the 
mouth of “ Uncle Remus ”’ to delight generations of childron in all 
corners of the world as tho immortal adventure of Brer Rabbit and 
the Tar Baby. 

We must add a word of praiso for the illustrations, delicately and 
imaginativoly drawn, and oxactly right to convey fie spirit of the 
letterpross and to stimulate the curiosity of a child. 





FICTION. 


ANNE LULWORTH.* 

Mrs. Stpawick has written another amusing book. Light comedy 
is very welcome in these days, and it may be found in the story of 
Anne Lulworth. This young girl earned her living as secretary 
to a Liberal Member, and her home was at Putney. Her father was 
one of those fretful, worrying people who are more amusing in 
fiction than in real life ; he lamented daily and nightly that poverty 
prevented him from sending his boy Eustace to Winchester, and 
he dilated on Eustace’s pallor and hungry looks till strangers were 
bored to tears. The placid mother, who did not take her husband 
very seriously, had an old school friend who was well-to-do, with 
a place in Cornwall. Once a year Mrs. Tyrrell called on Mrs. Lul- 
worth, making that heroic effort to sustain school friendships in which 
women succeed, perhaps, still less frequently than men. And once 
a year Mrs. Tyrrell returned in her car, relieved in the sense of a 
duty done, and also dissatisfied with her poorer friend's lack of 
warmth. But at this particular meeting, which Mrs. Sidgwick 
describes with malicious cleverness, Mrs. Tyrrell becomes aware 
of Anne, and the attractive young girl is invited to Cornwall. Mrs. 
Tyrrell has a bachelor son, a somewhat youthful Major, one of 
those conventionally strong and silent Englishmen, who is sup- 
posed to be on the point of engaging himself to a neighbouring 

eiress. The Major, of course, finds his true affinity in Anne, and 
she in him, but they say nothing. After her return home, the war 
breaks out, and the Major, summoned at a few hours’ notice to 
go to France, hurries to Putney to declare himself and to be 
accepted. Anne returns to Cornwall to act as companion to Mrs- 
Tyrrell, and a few weeks later comes news that the Major has 
been killed. The estate thus passes to a cousin, a nonentity married 
to one of those incredibly vulgar and selfish women whom Mrs, 
Sidgwick delights to portray. We are far from saying that Mrs. 
Lanyon is impossible. The meanness which she parades as “ war 





* Anne Lulworth. By Mrs. Aliicd Sidgwick. London: Methuen aud Co. 5s. net.) 





economy” is common enough ; many women besides Mrs. Lanyon buy 
smart clothes, and starve their families in order to help on the war; 
some women, perhaps, carry polite begging for game, vegetables 
and the like to the same lengths. But we should like Mrs. Lanyon, 
comical as she is, still better if the caricature were less forced, 
Somewhat incredible, too, is the figure of the hypocritical young 
Pacificist and conscientious objector, Flather, who is the estate 
agent. The authoress makes unmerciful fun of him, as he deserves, 
but Flather is not quite real. The other young people, Anne herself, 
her boy-friend Tony, and Phoebe Lanyon, who has been engaged 
to Fiather in order to escape from her detestable stepmother, 
are delightful, and, as the Major has not been killed after ail, the 
story ends in a very amusing situation. Mr. Lulworth’s first despair- 
ing reflections on the war now seem as whimsical as anythingin the 
book, He was sure, he said, that we should be done for in six weeks 
if we were not starved first; having emitted these dismal croak. 
ings, he went out quite comfortably to play bridge :— 

“Anne often thought that her father was charged with depres- 
sion as heavily as a thunder-cloud is charged with electricity, 
and that if he coyld let it off on any one else he felt better. Tho 
worst of it waa that, after listening to him and trying to cheer 
him up, you felt off colour yourself.” 

We should add to that very just remark that the most trouble. 
some Lulworths are those who let off their depression in print. 





READABLE Novers.—The Kingdom of the Blind. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 63, net.)—A very exciting spy 
story of which it is difficult to say anything for fear of revealing the 
mysteries of the plot. The one piece of advice which we give to 
our readers is that they should get the book for themselves.—— 
The Mainland. By E. L. Grant Watson. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—A curious and rather primitive Australian novel which will 
somewhat shock English readers owing to the extraordinarily unmoral 
standpoint from which it is written. The opening chaptors are 
the most interesting. The Sentence of the Court. By Fred M. 
White. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 5s. net.)—A frankly melodramatic 
novel containing some exciting and entertaining adventures. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.| 











Tae Serremprr Montratres.—The Nineteenth Century opens with 
a trenchant article ‘‘ Break Austria,’ in which Canon Barry points 
out why the non-German races oppressed by the Hapsburgs must 
be freed, both for their own sake and to weaken Germany. Pro- 
fessor Spenser Wilkinson, under the title of ‘‘Common Sense in 
War,” discusses the Gallipoli inquiry and the need for two Directors- 
General of Naval and Military Operations in close touch with the 
Prime Minister. His assumption that ships can never attack 
forts seems to us far too sweeping. Mr. Sefton Delmer relates 
some of his curious experiences ‘‘ In Berlin during Three Years of 
the War.”” The Abbé Dimnet contributes an excellent article on 
** The Return of Alsace-Lorraine.’’ He reminds us that the French 
from the first never tried to force their language or institutions on 
Alsace, which retained its own local customs up to 1789, while the 
children were taught German in the schools up to 1870; yet the 
Alsatians were and are devotedly French at heart. Dr. Lyitelton’s 
amusing article on ‘‘ Some Humours of Boyhood * compels at least 
two quotations. ‘* What was the Latus Clavus ? "’ ran the question. 
The answer was, ‘*‘ An ornament on the toga worn by Senators in 
ancient Rome ”’; but the boy, not content, added the fatal flourish, 
“It gave them right of admission to the Cloaca Maxima.’ Iu 
reply to the demand for information about Copernicus and Galileo 
a boy wrote: ‘Copernicus is a mixture of copper and nickel. 
Galileo cared for none of these things.”’ In the Fortnightly Lord 
Bryce has an interesting article on ‘‘ Great Men and Greatness.”’ 
Why have fourteen men had “ the Great ’’ attached by general 
usage to their names? Why have some of the very greatest mon 
escaped the adjective ? Alexander, the first to receive the title, 
was, Lord Bryce thinks, the most characteristic of the type. Chance 
has awarded the epithet in some cases, as to Ferdinand, an eleventh- 
century King of Castile, or Albertus Magnus, the only thinker in 
the list but not by any means the greatest thinker of the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Archibald Hurd completes his reply to the problem, ** What 
would Nelson have Done ?”’ satisfying himself that Nelson would 
have done exactly the same as the Admiraliy. Mr. Marriott 
Watson writes thoughtfully about ‘‘ Orthodox Science and Psychical 
Research,” urging that there is room for both. Mr. Crawfurd 
Price puts in its true light the atrocious conduct of Bulgaria towards 
her old friends Great Britain and Russia. A colourless article by 
Herr Kuno Francke on “The Political Future of Germany ”’ 
afiords the opportunity for a slashing reply by Mr. J. M. Beck, 
the well-known American jurist. In the Contemporary Sir John 
Macdonell examines “* The Three European Settlements ’’ of 1815, 
1856, and 1878, and points the moral that in the next Congress 
** the diplomatists who are prepared with well-considered solutions, 
who initiate and not merely criticize, are most likely to liave their 
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own way.” There are two articles on “‘ The Future of the German 
Colonies ” ; Sir H. H. Johnston shows why they should be retained, 
in part-payment of indemnity for Germany’s crimes, while Mr. 
W. Harbutt Dawson urges, oddly enough, that the risks of keeping 
them would be too great for us, though he admits the danger of 
giving them back and entirely fails to consider the views of the 
Dominions. Mr. W. B. Harris contributes an excellent article on 
“Morocco in War ” German intrigue in Moroceo has 
failed and failed for ever,” he says; thirty thousand Moorish 
troops are fighting for France, meny Moors are working in her 
munition factories, and, despite the war, the oecupied and pacified 
area in the protectorate has been largely increased. It is a 
wonderful record for the French, and for General Lyautey. Mr. 
T, F. Farman’s review of “‘ The American Aviation Programme ” 
also deserves attention.——The National Review contains a delight- 
ful by Mr. Austin Dobson on ‘“ Edwards's ‘ Canons of 
Criticism,’ *’ the witty attack, first published in 1748, on Warbur- 
ton’s stupid edition of Shakespeare. Mr. Dobson's intimate know- 
ledge of the age of Johnson is admirably displayed in this paper. 
There are two articles on the Admiralty, one lamenting its over- 
the other deprecating Mr. Churchill's supposed 
desire to control naval policy once more. Mr. Maxse has an approci- 
ative article on Sir William Robertson.——Blackwood’s is almost 
wholly devoted to the war. ‘“ Bartimeus”’ has an amusing story 
about a British submarine, an unnamed writer describes the werk 
of the British armoured cars in Galicia, and “‘ The Junior Sub ”’ 
gives another entertaining instalment of “ Carry On! ”’—* the 
continued chronicle of K(1).” 


Time. 


essay 


centralization, 


The Reund Table for September contains some very sane and 
instructive articles on current problems. ‘The note of “ The 
internal Problem in Germany” is that Germany cannot be 
de-Prussianized, if we may coin the word, but that if the Emperor’s 
ebsolute command of the Army, and through it of the State, were 
abolished, Germany might have a democratic Government, more 
competent than that which has caused her ruin. An article on 
‘Some Problems in Democracy and Reconstruction ’’ cautiously 
suggests devolution in the shape of ‘‘ Home Rule all round” and 
industrial reorganization on lines not remote from those. of the 
“National Guild,” with State co-operation. The quarterly letters 
from the Dominions are, as usual, of great interest and importance, 
especially as touching Canada and conscription, and New Zealand’s 
somewhat puzzled attitude towards the Imperial War Cabinet. 


With Our Faces in the Light. By Frederick Palmer. (J. Murray. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This charming little book was written by the well- 
known American war correspondent for his own countrymen, but 
it will have an-equal interest for English readers. Mr. Palmer 
recalls a luminous evening on the Somme, when he came upon a 
battalion of the New Army halted and content, as their commander 
said meaningly, ‘‘ with their faces in the light.’’ The officer went 
on to predict to Mr. Palmer that America, too, would come in, 
“beeause your faces are in the light . . . because that thing 
which we are now about to attack will drive you, and the thing that 
is sending us to the attack is calling you.” Mr. Palmer assures 
us that before the war most Americans were at heart with the Allies, 
and that in every part of the great Republic, West or Middle West, 
South or East, the people have accepted the war as a stern necessity. 
“*T am of German descent. I hope that the Germans will beat the 
English !’ said a German to me the day before the ruthless [German 
submarine] note ; and the next day he said, ‘ We've got to show the 
Kaiscr that we are a nation, and we shall have to do it with war.’ ” 


Sir Philip Magnus has reprinted from the Jewish Chronicle an 


article of his on Jewish Action and Jewish Ideals (St. Clement's 
Press), emphasizing his view that for Jews “ their nationality is a 
sentiment without influence on their political action’ and that 
mest Jews are content to be loyal citizens of the State in which 
they live. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





—_—<———— 
Adventures of an Ensign (The), by “ Vedette,” cr 8vo......... (Blackwood) net 5,0 
Black (Dorothy), Adventares in Magic Land, and other Tales...(Harrap) net 30 
BKrunton (F. C.), The Enchanted Lochan, 8V0O..........6+0eee05 (Harrap) net 3,6 
Burns (D.), The Elements of Coal-Mining, er 8v0O.......... .(E. Arnold) net 8/6 
Cornewall (L.), The House in Crooked Urage, cr 8VO........40 ee eens (8. Low) 6:0 
Dunhill (T. F.), The Masque of the Shoe: for Children’s Voices, roy 8vo 
(Year Book Press) 2,6 
Edginton (May), Marricd Life, cr 8V0......c.ccecccsscccceces (Cassell) net 6,0 
Farnol (J.), The Definite Obiect, cr BVO. ......ccccececcccensssses (8. Low) 60 
Feldman (W. M.), The Jewish Child, roy 8VO..........24ee006: (Bailliére) net 10,6 
(ask (Lilian), Babes of the Wild, roy 8VO.......-.6e0ee eee eeens (Harrap) net 2/¢ 
Grundy (Mabel Barnes), Her Mad Month, cr 8voO .........+.- (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Hamilton (Annie), Italy and the War, cr 8VO.........+.+6+- (G. Bell) net 2/6 
Harding (Jane), The Puppet, eT 8VO....... cece cece ees eeeeeees (Fisher Unwin) 6,0 
Harris (G.) and others, Audel’s Automobile Guide, 18mo ...(G. Parker) net 7/6 
Jepson (E.), The Professional Prince, er 8vO............+++- (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Lepper (J. H.), The North-Kast Corner, cr 8vo.. ...(Grant Richards) net 6/0 
Levine (1. D.), The Russian Revolution, cr 8vo ..........-.606040. Lane) net 3/6 
McFadyean (Sir J.) and Stockman (Sir 8.), Journal of Comparative Pathology 
and Therapeutics, Vol. XX X., Part I]., June 1917 ....(W.& A. K. Johnston) 2,6 


Retold from Chaucer, 8vo 
(Harrap) net 5,0 
. .(Simpkin) net 


McSpadden (J. W.), The Canterbury Pilgrims : 


Muir (L.-Cpl. Ward), Observations of an Orderly, cr 8vO.... 
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Nyburg (8. I..), The Chosen People, er 8vo Lippincott) 6/0 
Paris (W. F.), Decorative Elements in Architecture, rey 8vo....(J. Lane) net 25/0 


Pritchard (A. K.), Some Children I have Known, 18mo.......... (Harrap) net 2/6 
Shortt (Vere) and Mathews (Frances), The Red of the Snake, cr 8vo..(J. Lane) 6/0 
Stevens (E. 8.), The Safety Candle, cr 8VO.......6.cceeeccnscee (Cassell) net 6,0 
Stanford (E.), Complete Atlas of China, folio...... ecpacocsecs (E. Stanford) net 21/0 
Tagore (Sir R.), Nationalism, 8VO.........cccccceccecceces (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Taylor(A. E.), Plato’s Biography of Socrates........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Times History of the War, Vol. XIT., 4to.......cccesccsssseeses (Times) net 10/6 
Weston (G.), Oh, Mary, Be Careful ! cr 8VO.........605.000% (Lippincott) net 4/6 
Williamson (C. N. & A. M.), This Woman to This Man, cr 8vo..(Methuen) net 2/6 











LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST., LONDON 
By intmen ir ie 
IR is H Meee “he ‘Kine out ysl 
POCKET i 
concndantons HANDKERCHIEFS 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
“BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATGHES ANDGLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, - Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | British Bshibition. The only Grand Prias awarded 
TO THE KING. 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


Astronomical Kh ators, Obronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses 
tion. 
td., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


| 
| eee 
| beer oor 


61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXOMANGE, £.C. 3. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 





Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 
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APPOINTMENTS, d&c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


y ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WELLESBOURNE (near Warwick) CENTRAL INTERMEDIATE 
¢.E. SCHOOL, 
WOMAN TEACHER (Certificated unless with Secondary School 
required. Graduate preferred. 


experience) 
Must be able to take Mathematics and Geography 
up to standard of Senior Local Examination. Salary £100, rising by £10 to £170. 
Iixperience will be taken into consideration in fixing commencing salary. £10 extra 
for Degree.—For form of application and further information, apply DIRECTOR 
of EDUCATION, Warwick. 


I pAenee GTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tead-Mistress—-Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Special Subject Geography (with University Diplomain 
pa at preferred) required for Japuary next. Expartence in teaching Geegraphy 
on modern lines essential. Commencing salary between £110 and £170 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience.—Forms of application from the under- 
signed to be completed and returned on or be fore 15th October, 1917. 

Education Office, Darlington, A.C. 

August, 1917. 





BOY DE, 
Secretary. 


T ORFOLK COMMITTEE. 


MISTRESS wanted immediately to instruct Pupil Teachers at two centres. Chief 
subjects, Mathematics and Geography for Cambridge Senior Local. Salary £140, 
rising by £10 to £180 eee with full particulars to EDUCATION SECRE- 
TARY, Bhirehall, Norwich. 


EDUCATION | 


IR WALTER ae JOHN’S SCHOOL, 
HIGH STREET, BATTERSEA, 8.W. 11. 

Wanted, as soon as possible, a SCIENCE MASTER with high qualifications in 
Chemistry. He must have had some years of successful teaching experience. Salary 
to commence at £250 per annum, to rise after a year of satisfactory service by annual 
increments of £15 to £400 per annum. 

Apply by letter, with copies of testimonials and references, to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TINHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 

A temporary ASSISTANT LECTURER is required in the Department of Geography 
for the Session 1917-18, in the absence of the Lecturer on War Service. Salary £200. 
The appointment is open to a man, ineligible for War Service, or to a woman. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
should be forwarded before September 20th. 


Vy 





W. M. GIBBONS, 


Reg'strar. 


RITERS WANTED of recognised ability to deal with Economie 
subjects for an important Weekly.—Only University men need address 
C3 


“ R. T.,” c/o Street’s, 80 Cornhiil, E.C. 3. 
LECTURES, &c. 
L.& 2.s2. 2 Zz AO 6. 0.C i. 4.3.1-0.Bs 
The Preliminary Test for candidates intending to sit at the next Examination 


in May, 1918, will be held on Wednc 
Hall, 5.W., and at provine 
is the 15th September, 1917.— Full} 
M.A., D.Lit., Hon. Secretary, Education Committ 


sday, October 17th, 1917, at 2 p.m., at Caxton 
! centres. Fee, 2s. Gd. The last date of entry 
culars on application to ERNEST A, BAKER 

ittce, Carton Hall, Westuulnster, 8.W? 


arious | jal 
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ITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY 
(LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2) 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Prof. MarGeTsoN, M.3o. 
ELECTRIOAL ENGINEERING. 

Prof. W. Eccirs, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., M.L.M.E. 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 

Prof. G. T. Moxaan, D.Sc., F.R.3. 


The training is adapted to the needs of pupils from Sscondary Schools above the 
age of 15, and men who, having previously sorved a pupilage or apprenticeship in 
works, desire to go through a more system tic training. 

The College contains laboratories and workshops equipped for instructioaal pur- 
poses, including Engineering and Hydraulic Laboratories, Drawing Offices, Wood 
and Metal Workshops, Mechanics, Physics, Electrical and Caemical Laboratories, and 
Dynamo Rooms. 

A considerable extension of the Chemical Laboratories for Research, and for the 
special consideration of Processes of Manufacture, has recently been made. 

The next Entrance Examination will be held oa September 13 in the subjects of 
Mathematics and English, but tac Matriculation Examiastioa of any Britisa Uni- 
versity is accepted instead. 

The fees are £20 per annum. 

The Programme giving particulars of admission, Eatraac> Examinvtion, Sylla- 
buses of Instruction, and otiner informatioa, miy bs had post freo oa application 
so the REGISTRAR of the College at the above adress. 





LONDON. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
Patron HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal . THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 


ALTU MN TERM BEGINS WEDN ESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26TH. 

The College provides a GENERAL EDUCATION for STUDENTS up to the age 
of 18, as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students, 

A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terms in SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN is given in connection with the College. Students 
taking this Course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in English Literature, 
History and Modern “7 in order that they may be thoroughly trained for 
higher secretarial work. he inclusive fee for the Course is 40 guineas. 

For t -- particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head -Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
45-45 HARLEY STREET, W. 1, from whom information may also be obtained as 
to the College Boarding House in which Students may reside. 

Special terms will be considered for the daughters oi officers on active serv ice. 


ATTERSEA POL YTECHNIC, LONDON, S W. 11. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPART MENT. 
Recognized by the Board of Education for the training of Teachers 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery, 
including Infant Care, Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for House- 
keepers and School Matrors. 


s HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sani- 
tary Inspectors” Examination Board, 
‘Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary Inspec- 
tors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Voluntary, District, and Social Workers, 
Pre; aratory Course for Nurses and Midwives. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
‘Ling’s System.) 
Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Games, &c. Diplomas granted. 
Non-professional Students also accepted. 





For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 


SE CRE TARY. 


New Session begins Monday, ‘September 24. 
IR K BECK C LEG E, 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (Day and_ Evening), for tho Degrees of 
University, in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 
GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION, 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on Septem 
_ Full particulars « oa application ¢ to the Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 
DEPARTME NT oe TRAINING TEACHERS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
‘Theory, Practice, and History of Educatton. 
J.W. AD! AMSON, B. A., Protessor of Educatioa. 
(Head of the Department). 
A. A. COCK, B.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secondary Schools, extends over one 
academical year beginning in October or January. It is intended for those who are 
preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the University of London. 

Tho fee is £20 for the year, if paid ia advance, or 8 guineas per term. 

_ Applic ations should be made to! PROF. ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, Ww WC. 


J NIVERSITY OF : BIRMINGHAM. 


SOCIAL STUDY -y 3 OMA AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 

The Social ee A ‘ourse of Practical Training and Lectures includes a General 
Preparation for public and social service and Special Preparation for particular ficlds 
of work, such as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Ins urance and Pension Inspection, 
Industrial After-Care, Public Assistance, and the dutics of Officials of Employment 
exchanges and Secretaries of Voluntary Organizations. The Course extends over 
nine months (from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who 
have not already made arrange ments for residence are advised to communicate with 
the WARDEN, The Women’s Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. Fee for 
the Course about £10.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY OF THE 
UNIV ERS! T Y. 





the 


bor 19. 





[ NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— RATAN TATA DEPART. 

MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Lconomics and Political Scicnee, Clare Market, Kingsway, W w2 2. Head of the 
Department: Professor I. J. URWICK. The Department gives a general course 
of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department has 
also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, in 
co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


] ™ive RSITY 
BUSINESS TRAINING 





HAM. 
IORCES. 


OF BIRMINGH 
FoR DL MOBILISE D CFFICERS CF H.M. 





A SPECIAL COURSE has been arrang cd | in the Faculty of Commerce, extending 
over one University Session, i.¢.. from October 2nd, 1917, to June 15th, 1918, for the 
purpose of preparing Officers tor businesa life.—J or particulars apply to the SECRE- 
TAKY, Tho University, Birmingham, 








UNIVERSITY OF LON oll 
” ING’S COLLEGE and KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 


COMPLETE OOURSES of STUDY are © arranged for DEGREES in ARTS, 
SCIENCE, ree any and INTERMEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES, 
HEALTH and BACTERIOLOGY, ENGINEERING. 

Women Students are now admitted to the full courses for tie 
Intermediate Medical Studics. 

Facilities for research. Arrangements made for attending special or isolated ¢ 

EVENING CLASSES as well a3 Day in most faculties. 

STUDENTS’ HOSTELS: The Platanes, Deamark Hill, Square 
Westminster. + 

KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN now transferred to Strand, with full privil 

Apply to SECRETARY, King’s 3 Colt ae Stra: vf. 


PAssMOoBE EDWARDS SETTLE MENT, 
TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C. 
President : Mra. HUMPHRY WARD. 

Residences for women engaged in Social Work in the Settlement and Borough of 
St. Pancras, and students peopering for the School of Koonomics Certificate, the 
C.0.8. Certificate, Welfare Work, &c. Settlement activities include Play © “ntre, 
Girls’ and Boys’ Clubs, School for Mothers, Classes for Working Men and Women, 
Care Committee Work, Red Cross W orkroom, &e. 

A — number of Residents mainly engaged in War Work are 
presen 

Warden: Miss HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A 

Sub- Warden: ‘Mias J ELE: ANOR M. PLU ME R (formerly | of King’s College 


HE UNIVERSITY Or SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are heid and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facu'tie: - 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEER- 
ING (including Mining), and METALLURGY. 
COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A two years’ course of training for a Uni- 
versity Diploma has becn arranged in conjunction with the Shefileld Trainin g College 
of Domestic Science. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


COLLEGE | 


LAWS, 
PUBLIC’ 


Preliminary and 
ourses, 


and Vincent 


‘ges. 





received at 


rI\HE CAMBRIDGE T RALNING FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by tho Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. ae: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A 
(London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A resi- 
dential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. Tho 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory ant 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Ample opportu- 
nity ia given for practice ia teaching Scieace, Languages, Mathematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and In Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


PHYSICAL T 


+ i BERGMAN OSTERBERG XAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
rustees: 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDOkK,r ASTOR, M.P. Tho Rt. Hoa. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. Tho Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Actiug Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE. 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The Coil es was opened in 1535, and was tho first of its kiad in England. Stulenats 
are prepar be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish Systom. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality cles» to Dartford Hoxth. ‘The Courss begia; ia 
October.— Further particulars on application to ths SECREPARY. 


COLLEGE. 








Se Preitent PHYSICAL TRAINING 
h President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
Y.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Statf consists of Medical Lecturers and 


cxperienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Mcdical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residencs. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hoa. Viscount Gladstone, th» Hoa. 
and Rey. EF. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from tho SECRETARY. 


LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Priacipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to bocoms Teachors of Gymaastics ia Collszss ani Schools. 
The course of training oxtends over 2 years, and includes Educatio ual aal Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swodish System, ssage, Anatomy, Physiology, aal Hygieas, 
Dancing, Hockey, » Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


YHELSEA COLLEGE of PHY SICAL EDUCATION for 

/ WOMEN (Swedish System). MHead-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training in 
Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 
secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Roo: n m 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTI ITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collego for Teachers. Chairman: Rb. 

ton, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Moateflore, M.A.; Sec.: 

‘yg Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For fe ore concerning Scholarsuips and Losa 
LAV RENCE. 








1 Sad, apply to the Principal, Miss K. 
{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—EFssentially practical training. 


Vegetable, frult, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individuat 
cou Mdération. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Gardening year 
beyins 2ist September. 

Iilustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. 
houses. Vegctables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full! theoretical instruc- 
tion, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, dlarket- 
ing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


near R 


and FLOWER 


Extensive range Glass- 


ys, Sussex. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Londun Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


Apply Stirling House, , Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
ry, L oO CUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Reciting, Pronunciation, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include Members of both Houses of Parliament, barristers, and othera, 
Also CORKESPONDENCE TUITION by arrangement. 
Three Text-Books (by post 12s, 7d. inclusive). Mr. C, Seymour, 446 Strand, Londoa, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, Limited, 
Y 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT.- 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T.-COL. and Mrs: BONHAM-CARTER (Westerham) desire 

to recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM 

(Principals, Miss MACKINTOSH ard Miss CROSLAND), at which their daughter 

was as a boarder for six years. 

ARENCH ‘SCHOOL.—Mlle. EXPULSON receives in her 

4 house at Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family prevented from finishing 

éheir education abroad. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. Best 

icferences. Next Term, October 2nd.— For particulars write Mile. EXPULSON, 
32 Copley Park, Streatham Common, 8.W. 16. 


I G H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tels. “* Watford 615.” 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e) Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning Frenc! 
us well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal, 


‘T. EDITHS SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 
Ss TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 














D, 


The House is a m 
een level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. 
11 acres of gardens and playing-fields. ‘ 

While aiming at a thorough geucral education, it is intended to pay special attention 
{o languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should he directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
d Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Term begins on Thursday, September 20th, 

Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


J ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
Ad First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialitics—Languages, Music, Palnting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron. 


MNHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise In Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and Meld for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


{COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
Ss LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grounls. Equable climate, 


Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girl; 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, ridirg 


Autuma 


s¥imming. RESIDENT PUPILS only, 
Prospectus, ctc., from the Principals. 
J ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical ‘Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils propared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
‘Tennia, Hockey, &c. 


‘T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


kD Prospectus on caietion to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
|e? FELIX 
sS 


Bee eo oS &s 
SOUTHWOLD. 
(Q) UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.. — Principals: Miss 








Autuma Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
Head-Mistress—Mis3 L. SILCOX. - 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton Colle se).—First-rato 
Mouern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Largo Playinz-felds and 


Kink. Lacroasé, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
licad-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville Collego, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and soa. A third hous> haz just boea opaned for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the eatry of Cadets parents should write for this 
Look, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
neg ey of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GLEVES, Ltd., 65 South Moltoa Street, Londoa, W. 


EK ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lats 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Ingineering Classes. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets ant 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of OMcors and Clergy. 


D Sin kcrfont G 





oo bb b&b Boe B.. 
ENTRANCE SCiIIOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 26, 27, 28. 

Une Warburton Scholarship providing free education for the son of any Officer or 
old Dovorian who has been xilled or disabled in the War. 

Three other Scholarships, £40 to £20. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


RERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. -— Head - Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under tho 
age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 
Se; arate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
_ Highly qualified sta?. ‘Four leaving Soholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fina 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathous:, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimmiaz, Rowing, O.T.C. Foes, £55, Eutrance 
Scholarships July—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A. Hoad-Mastar. 


nificent mansion situated on high tableland 400 feet abova | 
There are | 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


(['YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, -W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 


from provincial towns and the country, the various Fronts and the Fleet promptly 
returned and safely packed. Pupils taken. Price List on application. 


-” SAF EVENING 


You have half an hour to spare. 





If you havea 
taste for Writing, you can, in your spare time, 
learn to carn and earn while learning. Send to 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
44 Thanet House, Strand, W.C.2, with stamps 
for return, any specimen of your literary wor‘, 
and you will receive Expert's Opinion aal 
Criticism gratis, also particulars of tho P.C.0. 
System and SCHOLARSHIPS for readers of 
the Spectator, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for pests as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Q CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
a TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledges of tha BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sendiag (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough Idea of fess should bs givoa. 


(yeeros TUTORS. 





‘Phons, writs, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strast, London, E.O. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
S neaanes Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
b information respecting Schools, Tutors and Kducatioaal 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality proforred, rang» 
‘ cf fees, &.), to 
“puroen. Mesars. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt1., 
Educational Ageats, who are largely responsible for ths 


teaching staffs of the most important schools ani tas als 
to supply iaformation di‘icult to obtaia elsewhore. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON,W.1. Telephone—1133 Musoum. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


j {QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisa Pornt. Lowertck. Irisu 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchicfs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
able Centres, D’Oyleys, &. Golden, Silver, and Weddiag Pressats. Seloctioa 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHUOL, Presentation Conveat, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old lacea mended and cleaned. 
EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, vountry, seasido—sent fres of charg>. Ths 
Register states terms, &c., and 1s illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, Gensral Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven 8t., Trafalgar Squaro, 
W.C. 2. ‘Telegrams: “ Triform, Westrand, Loadoa.” ‘Telephoas: 1354 Goreart. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 

. highest prices. Up to 73. per tooth plinacl on vulcanits, 12%. on silver, 15s. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by retura. If offer not acceptct we rotura 
parcel Post Free, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by tho rolisblo geauias firm. 
8. CANN anp CO., 

604 Market Strect, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


| ee TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeta 
EK. LEWIs, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value shou!d apply to tha actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return. or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxfori Street, Londoa. Est. 19) years. 


250 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Leara to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 





The 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


22,090 received since 1881, including 
1,509 of men on active service. 
4,800 now in the Homes. 


Will YOU help 
in this 
URGENT NATIONAL WORK ? 
Gifts gratefully received by 
PreBENDARY RvupDOLF, Old Town Hal!, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, elc., crossed and made payable to ‘“‘ Waifs and Strays.” 
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APPEALS. 





HELP, PLEASE, THE WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


of 
The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 


SERVING LN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. - 


Patrons: THE KiNG AND QUEEN. 
Chairman aud Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq, 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, F.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 











TRAINING for WORK on the LAND 
DISCHARGED SOLDIERS & SAILORS 


ae 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


offers Three Months’ FREE TRAINING to men honourably 
DISCHARGED from either of H.M. SERVICES (including 
men partially disabled by wounds or sickness) on its ex- 
tensive FARM in Essex. Board and lodging provided and 
wages paid during training ; games and recreation. Fort- 
night’s preliminary test close to London to ascertain fitness 
and inclination. 


For full particulars write to Secretary, Discharged Soldiers 
end Sailors Dept., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


"YHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
° PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. Tae Kina, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VoUs SHOCK AND NERVE LNJURTES ARE IN THE WAKDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACTES BADLY NEEDED. 





Treasurer: THE Eart OF HaRrrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamirton. 








Milliens of eggs axe needed at oncefor 


wounded in Franee. Please send Cheque or 
Treasury Note to Natiqnal Egg Collection, 154, 
Fleet St., London, E€. Send eggs to nearest 


Depot, National ye oo 

§ , al ” ’ I, 

Queen Street, Lo: w.c, Pptebnane’ H.M, 

ae Alexandra. Usder direction of the War 
ce. 














+14, Famine in the 
HOLY LAND 







The demand for adequate funds 
to provide FOOD, MEDICINE, and 
CLOTHING to relieve the 


terrible distress of the people Oar gfiss » @ 
of the Holy Land is one Raf; : ‘‘ 
of the UTMOST  . ee Mireba |) 
URGENCY, eMlArish \, pe be a 


aa * \* 
(Reproduced by permission of “ The Times.) 


£300,000 WANTED 


(of which £50,000 is needed at once). 

A strong administrative committee is at work, CONSIGNMENTS OF FOOD, 
MEDICINE, and CLOTHING ARE NOW ENTERING PALESTINE, and goods 
ttored in Egypt will continue to be poured into the country as turther access is 
obtained. Relief will be civea to all—Christian, Jew, and Arab alike—according 
to their need. 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the Secretary, Syria and Palestine Relief 
Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, £.W.1; or to J, F, W. Deacon, eq, 
<Hon, Treas.), Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., 20 Birchin Lane, E.C, 3, 
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TOGUARD AGAINST a FAMINE 


OF THE WORD OF GOD 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY took steps in a@vance to provide the 
indispensable editions of the Holy Scriptures which would 
be required in 1917, 


Owing to enhanced prices, these editions will cost for pro- 
duction alone at least £30,000 more than before the war. 


To meet this heavy addition to the Society’s obligationg 


AN EMERGENCY FUND 


has been opened. The Committee of one of the Society’s 
branches, in commending the appeal, writes : 

** We admire the statesmanship which foresees a situa- 
tion and provides for it—the sound procedure of asking for 
money before spending it—the patriotism which thinks 
of the highest interests of our millions of troops—the faith 
which relies on the Church of Christ not to fail His people’s 
need,” 


His Majesty the King has graciously given £100. Other 
generous contributions have already been received. Large 
gifts as well as small are still urgently needed to meet the 


WORLD’S HUNGER FOR GOD’S WORD 


Please send a donation, marked ‘“Emergency Fund,” 
to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Soeiety, 146 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4; or through the 
Officers of any Local Auxiliary. 











THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Hats cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 






Fine Old 
Virgima, 
Sy, Oval. 

\ Cork-tipped. 


V2fr20 


Alsoin baxes of 50 & 100 








t 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


Nationalism. psy sin RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Extra Crown 8vo. 48. 6d, not. 

The Globe.— A most interesting series of reflectiorts of Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, evoked by the present world crisis, in which | he 
endeavours to shed light upon the-conception of nationalism as it ia 
cherished imthe West, as well ag iu Japan and in India, 


British — me ey Policy in 
Europe to the End of the 19th 


Century: A Rough Outline. By H. F. 
E@ERTON, M.A,, Beit Professor of Colonial History 
and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 
The Daily News.—“A most interesting and ‘ well-documented’ study.’ 


A Defence of Idealism: Some 
Questions and Conclusions. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 8vo, 12s. not. 


The Birmingham Post —“ Miss Sinclair sets out on the —y for trnth 
with a gaiety of heart and a contagious enthusiasm that carry her 
reader away. Her style has all the charm of good talk.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


LINES IN VERSE AND FABLE. 
By LORD BRAYE. Fecap. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. not. 
Allusion to the present War, of which the writer published a 
forecast (Selected Poonts 1887); to Leo XIII.’s recollection of Bible 
reading by the blind in London ; to Pilcher’s death in the writer’s 
park, with a lament that aviation should be devoted to man’s 
destruction instead of conversion, ete., ete. 
LONGMANS, GREEN and GCO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, L.O, 4. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
By WM. puonemarestey 


A drastic criticism of the methods by which the bishops seek 
fo win the obedienee of the clergy and to restore order in the 
Chureh. 

« CO., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


TALBOT 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered cach month by the Monthly Magazine “‘ THE FUTURE” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH 
and SPANISH, Send P.O, 7d, for Specimea number with full particulars— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR10), 10 Essex St., Strand, London,W.C., 2, 


OOKS.—McFall’s Beautiful Children, 83.; McCarthy's Lrish 
Land and [Irish Liberty, 4s.; Jebb’s Small Holdings of England, 3s, 6d. ; 
Sands’ History of the Harlequinade, coloured plates, 12s. 6d., pub. 24s. ; Ransome’s 
Book of Love, 58., pub. 10s. 6d.; W. B. Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; 
George Moore’s The Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by the Author, £1 10s.; Works 
Francis Thompson, 3 vols., lst Kdit., £1 15s.; Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse and 
other Studies, 2 vols., 15s. ; Flying Fame, set “ A,” by Hodgson, Stephens, Jackson, 
Honey wood, &c., very rare, £10 103, ; Cuala Press Broadsides, complete sect, £4 4s. ; 
MacDonagh, Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry, Presentation Copy 
from the Author, £3 3s.; 100,000 books in stock. Catalogues on application.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


] OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic. 
The Epic of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. The Epic 






ef Charlemagne. The Epic of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. 
The greatest pocins of the time. 28. 6d. each.—FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 


The annual meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., was held 
on September 5th at Salisbury House, Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart., 
managing director, in the ehair. Aiter referrmg to the many diffi- 
eulties connected with the restrictions both with regard to the export 
of the company's publications and the import of the necessary 
material, the chairraan made the gratifying announcement that the 
business of the company in this the fourth year of the war was 
again on the upward grade, the net profit for the year amounting 
to £14,530 3s. Id. 

In dealing with the outlook for the future, Sir Adolph Tuck gave 
some interesting particulars with regard to the new collections 
placed upon the market by the company for the coming season, 
which he stated were already meeting with a splendid reception by 
the trade and the trade Press. Proceeding, the chairman said :— 

“ It is surely a matter of pride to have produced such a collection 
with thewhole of the fighting strength of Raphael House on active 
service, with the Raphael House Women Workers’ Guild, which 
8 affiliated to the British Red Cross Society, still continuing its 
beneficent work for the wounded which it started immediately on 
the outbreak of the war; and with the older men in the house 
responding to our country’s call for national work in all directions, 
and it can surely be no idle boast to say that, in thus putting forward 
for the coming season so remarkable a line of new publications in 
all departments, this company gives sterling proof of doing real 
national service in the cause of art and education, and to yet another 
highly important essential, the Home and Overseas trade.” 

In eonclusion the chairman said that an important fact was 
that there were no debts left to wipe off out of future profits. With 
regard to the American business, the results of the past year were 
more encouraging, and gave promise that when normal conditions 
ence @gain prevailed this business would make-up for its regrettable 


in the past few years, 








MESSRS. CON STABLE 


will publish on Tuesday next 


THE WAYS OF WAR 


By the late Professor T. M. KETTLE. 7s. 64. not. 


With a memoir by his wife and a photogravure portrait. 


THE RISE OF NATION. 
ALITY IN THE BALKANS 


By R. W. SETON WATSON, D.Litt., 10s. 6d. nef. 


Author of ‘‘ The Future of Austria-Hungary,” etc. With Maps. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS, 
GREATER ITALY. 

By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE, M.A., Maps. _ 105. 6d. not. 
RECOLLECTIONS, LITERARY AND 
POLITICAL. 


By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 
Years at the Bar.” 


DIAZ. 


Author of ‘‘ Forty 
10s. 64, not. 


By DAVID HANNAY. Portrait. 6s. net 
HEALTH AND THE STATE: 

By W. A. BREND, M.D. 105. 6d. not. 
L. of C. 

By CAPTAIN JAMES E. AGATE. Second Printing. 63, net. 
PAPERS FROM PICARDY. 

By Two Army Chaplains. Second Printing. 4s. 6d. not. 
LETTERS OF A SOLDIER. 

With en Introduction by A. CLUTTON-BROCK, 4s, 6d. not. 
THE SURVIVAL OF JESUS. 

By J. H. SKRINE, D.D. 62. net. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WILLIAM JAMES. 

By TH. FLOURNOY. 6s. not 
THE DEVOUT LADY. 

5s. not. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
BY THE FAMOUS GERMAN EXILE. 


THE COMING 
DEMOCRACY. 


By HERMANN FERNAU. 


** Of engrossing interest.’’-— The Spectator. 
** Furnishes just the sort of facts and ideas that wo want.” 
— Nation. 


6s. not. 


**We would ask every one of our readers to study this book.” 
—Country Lije. 
** A terrific indictment of German policy.”—Daily Graphic. 


NOVELS. 5s. net each. 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING. 
ELEANOR H. PORTER. Author of ‘‘ Just David.” 


‘** Told with an excellently human and sympathetie understanding 
upon which I make my cordial congratulations to Miss Eleanor 
H. Porter.”—Punch. 


THE REAL ADVENTURE. 
H. K. WEBSTER. 


** Charms and enchains *— Globe. 


KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. 

TALBOT MUNDY. 

** Stands in a class apart with one other work, Rider Haggard’ 
immortal * She.’’’— Globe. 


GONE TO EARTH. 
MARY WEBB. Author of *‘ The Golden Arrow.”’ 


** Amazingly good Sphere. ‘** Tender and powerful.” 
** A literary triumph.’’— Liverpool Courier. 


he reader.” 
Illustrated. 
By Outlook. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD., 10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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_Mr. _ HEINEMAN N’S LIST. 


"MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL 


BEYOND 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Gs. net. 
“The most interesting story he has written for a good many 
vears,”—Daily News. 


WOMAN GUIDES 


By W. SHAW HEATH. (Just Realy). 


THE FORTUNES OF 
RICHARD MAHONY 


By H. H. RICHARDSON (author of *‘ Maurice Guest °’). 6s. net. 
“ A strong, scathing, and original picture of life in Australia half 
a century or more ago.”’—Daily News 


THE NURSERY 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net, 
‘A Phillpotts novel of quite the first rank.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


SECRET BREAD 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. net. 
“A big novel, standing head and shoulders above the ruck.” 
—New Statesman. 


POTTERAT AT THE WAR 


By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON, 53. net. 
“ Potterat, generous, lovable Potterat, is the human spirit killed 
by inhuman war.’’— Times. 


MARMADUKE 


By FLORA ANNIE STERL. 5s. net. 
“Fresh of action and alive with colour.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


ZELLA SEES HERSELF 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. (2nd Imp.). 63. net. 
“A new star of the firat magnitude = arisen in the firmament 
of literature.”"—Land and Water. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 20 & 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON «CO.,Ltd. 


JEFFERY FARNOL’S NEW ROMANCE NOW READY. 


THE DEFINITE OBJECT 


By JEFFERY FARNOL, Author of ‘‘ The Broad Highway,” 
‘The Amateur Gentleman,’ ‘*‘ The Money Moon,” ** The 
Chronicles of the Imp,” ‘* Beltancthe Smith,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Handsome Illustrated Wrapper, by C. E. Brock. 
Price 6s. 


5s. net. 














The Real Gospel of the Hereaiter. 
OUR BOYS BEYOND THE SHADOW 


Arresting Declarations of Conviction and Belief by Promi- 
nent Present-day Preachers. Edited by Rev. FREDERICK 
HASTINGS. Cloth. 4s, 6d. net. 





Living Letters with Neart Throbs in Them. 


THE STORY OF ST. PAUL’S LIFE 
AND LETTERS 


By J. PATERSON- SMYTH, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Author of ** The Bible in the Making.” Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Vivid Renanee of Giden Days. 


THE HOUSE IN CROOKED USAGE 
By LEWIS CORNEWALL. Cloth. 68. 








A Love Story of Irresistible Appeal. 


HIS OWN ACCUSER 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, Author of ‘* 


The Beautiful Alien,” 
ete. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


A ates Arcadia. 


THE ROAD TO ARCADY 


By WALTER BAMFYLDE, Author of 
** Midsummer Magic.”’ Cloth. 6s. 


‘* The Uplanders,” 





LONDON : 100 SOUTHWARK STREE T. 
EDINBURGH: 18 CLYDE STREET. 





es 


JUST READY. 


NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF 


THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


VOLUME XVII. 


VOL. XVII. 








From the Opening of the Rumanian Campaign 
to the Change of Government in Britain. 


Cloth. Price 1g. 3d. net. 


“ Mr. Buchan shows no signs of flagging, and main- 
tains his pace as easily as ever. His work never 
degenerates into mere bookmaking. We are given not 
only a lucid but a brilliant narrative of events. The 
author's qualifications are shown in the skill with 
which he disentangles salient episodes from a com- 
plicated skein of events, and in the effort which he 
makes to arrive at true generalisations, instead of 
contenting himself with repaating the commonplaces 
of his side.” 


On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE EMPIRE 


By EMILE MARCO ST. HILAIRE, 


Author of “* Memoirs of a Page at 
the Imperial Court ”’ 


Trsnslated by CONSTANCE DE LA WARR 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
By GEORGE HUME 


Cheap Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net 
‘It should be read by everybody who wants to know 
the real Kussia.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“A live, growing, picture of Russia and her people 
as they really are.’’"—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN ORDERLY 


Some Glimpses of Life and Work in an English 
War Hospital 


By L.-Cpl. WARD MUIR, R.A.M.C. (T.) 
2s. 6d. net 


“A delightful volume. Has here invested a humdrum 
routine with a charm and interest which will outlive 
the war. He cannot speak even of the virtues of a 
pinch of soda in washing up dishes without giving it 
a poetic effect, and, in fact, he draws out of the most 
commonplace incidents a deeper meaning.’’—Globe. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
By F. C. MILES WELLES 
Eighth Ed'tion 1s. net 


The writer here expresses some of the ideals of an 
American citizen, touching upon many of the leading 
problems of the day, including Eugenics, Education, 
Economics, Ethics, Capital, Labour, etc. It must 
prove invaluable to workers interested in the future 
welfare of the human race. 


To be had from a!l Book:ellers. 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent«Co., 


7s. 6d. net 


RUSSIA 
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COLLINS’ LIST. 





Ready Now. 


TWO UNFINISHED NOVELS BY THE LATE MR. HENRY JAMES :— 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two Photogravures. 12s. net. 
« THE TIMES ” says :— 

* Each is as long as an ordinary novel, and each grandiose and impressive fragment is in a sense finished and rounded 
eff by the preliminary sketches and plans for their completion, which are here printed with them. .. . these 
intimate self-communings, these ponderings of his themes, these exultations in their difficulties and high beauties, 
are most extraordinary and fascinating documents, and we would not have missed them for the world. They are 
things quite unique in literature, intimate glimpses into what Henry James has elsewhere called ‘ the closed chamber 
of an artist's meditations, the sacred back kitchen,’ and as such they are unique documonts for the study of the psy- 
os of — for the history of that most mysterious and unexplored process of the human mind which we call 
the creative faculty.”’ 


Ready Shortly. 


Mr3. Humphry Ward’s great Novel of the War: 


‘MISSING.’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











a — 


A new book by Mr. J. D. Beresford and Mr. Kenneth Richmond which will arouse much discussion : 


W. E. FORD: a Biography. 


By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravurc. 6: net. 


Seen —_ —_ 


—— 








Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new Novel of the East : 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of ‘* Said the Fisherman.” Extra Crown $vo. 6s. net 









A brilliant impression of the East African Campaign by a novelist who was with General Smuts’ Army as Medical 
Officer of the 2nd Rhodesian Regiment : 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 


By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, with Map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot by 
the Author 6s. net. 












To be followed by :— 
THE MIDDLE YEARS (Auto- | SENLIS. 


A Dramatic Episode of the Great War. By CICELY HAMIL. 














biographical). TON, Author of “‘ Diana of Dobson's.” Extra Crown Svo, with 
By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 11 Llustrations. 3s. 6d. net. F 
5s. net. Pea E EE SAS Ee eS eae 
sania —_—_—___—___—_—__—-| FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 
THE GULF. | rie fee 
A Novel. By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of ‘‘ The Machine,” 4 - —————_—_—_—_——__—__——— : 
5 aa Veneer 7 f . 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. TURGENEV. 





sualiaheiae A Study of the great Russian Novelist. By EDWARD 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF GARNETT. With Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. Extra 





PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL. AN AUTUMN SOWING. | 


A Romantic Tale in Verse. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. By E. F. BENSON. Extra Crown 8vo. . nob. 












— ~———_—— ~ 





London: 48 PALL MALL, S.W.1, 
W. COLLINS, SONS & CO. Lid. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S LIST 





GENERAL LITERATURE | 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 
Barrack-Room Ballads (182nd Thousand. 
The Seven Seas (132nd Thousand. 
The Five Nations (110th Thousand. 
Departmental Ditties (Slst Thousand. 


Crown 8vo. Bound in Buckram. 6s. each volume, Feap. 
8vo. Bound in Limp Lambskin, gilt edges. 5s. net each 
volume. Feap. 8vo. Bound in Cloth, gilt top. 4s. 6d. net 
each volume. THE SERVICE EDITION. In Eight volumes, 
Square feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By E.V.Lucas. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. net. 

In this book Mr. Lucas introduces Western readers to an Eastern biographer 
whose 3 abound in saturnine humour, caustic repartee, wisdom, wit, and 
poetical conceits. There is also reprinted the best of Mr. Lucas’s own recent 
writings in the Sphere and Punch. 

THE FIERY CROSS. 
** Bees in Amber.”’ Small pott 8vo. 
yapp. 3s. net. 

A new volume of war poems with Mr. Oxenham’s lofty appeal. 

THE WAY OF WONDER. By May Doney, Author of 
“Songs of the Real.” With an Introduction by Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


By John Oxenham, Author of 
Is. net. Alsoin leather 


6d. net. 

A volume of poems, ecstatic, mystical, and triumphant, which have for their 
theme the joy of life, the sanctity of motherhood, and the beauty of Nature. 
RHYMES OF THE R.N.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 3d. net, 

A volume of the light-hearted humour and badinage in which the New Army 
forgets some of its cares. 

FROM PERICLES TO PHILIP. By T. R. Glover, 
M.A., Author of “‘ The Conflict of Religions ” and * Virgil.” 
Demy 8vo, &s. 6d. net. 

The endeavour is made in this book to study again typical men an] movements 
of that period of Greek life which more than any other has intluenced the history 
ef human thought. 

THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA, 
some, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A full and picturesque narrative of the recent epoch-making Revolution by an 
eye-witness in Petrograd. 

NOTHING OF IMPORTANCE. A Record of Eight 
Months in France with a Welsh Regiment, from 
October 1915 to June 1916, By the late Bernard 
Adams. With 3 Maps and a Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

A series of word pictures of life at the Front during a period when “ Nothing 
of Importance " (from a military point of view) was occurring, 

THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By Ernest Faulkner 
Brown, M.A., Superior of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta 
and Canon of St. Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta. Demy &8vo. 
7s, 6d. net. [The Westininster Commentaries. 

Written by one whose life has been devoted to missionary work In India, it 
draws frequent illustrations from that work, and shows how appropriate the moral 
amd doctrinal teaching is for those who have to build up a church after the first 
days of conversion, 

A GROWN OF LIFE. By H. J. Marshall. 
5s. net. 

This short study is an attempt to express what has been the hope of the best 
and wisest of our race on the subject which so profoundly touches the minds of all 
civilized people to-day—the immortality of the spirit of man, 
HILLINGDON HALL. By R.S. Surtess. With 12 Coloured 

Plates by WILDRAKE-HEATH and JELLICOE, Feap. 
8vo, gilt top. 4s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by the creator of the immortal Jorrocks, 
A YEAR IN RUSSIA. By The Hon. Maurice Baring: 

Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

A new edition, brought to date, of this valuable work on Russia, 

HOME LIFE IN THE BALKANS. By Lucy M. J. 
Garnett. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating collection of sociological and folk-lore studies in the Balkans, 
CANTERBURY PILGRIMS AND THEIR WAYS. By 

Francis Watt. With a Frontispiece in Colour, and 12 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book describes the pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas A Becket. The 
reute is traversed anew by a pilgrim of to-day with a passion for old-world romance, 
A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND. By the late 

Edward Thomas. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 12 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6c. net. 

This book is about the homes and resorts of a variety of English writers, from 


By Arthur Ran- 


Crown 8vo. 


John Aubrey, Cowper, Gilbert White, Wordsworth, Burns, Borrow, and Lamb to [ 


Swinburne, Stevenson, Meredith, W. H. Hudson, ani H. Belloc in our own time. 

TELEPATHY, GENUINE AND FRAUDULENT. By 

W. Wortley Baggally, Member of the Council of the 

Society for Psychical Kesearch. With a Preface by Sir OLIVER 
LODGE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The object of this book is to bring before the public the results of an oxperience 1 

investigator in the phenomena of Telepathy. 


Write for a list of these splendid books. 





—————— —— 


LONDON; Pripte! oy W. Srxaiant & Sons, 98 & 99 Fetter Lan 
No, 1 Wellington Street (W.C, 2), in the Precinct 








METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, 





PERSONAL LIBERTY: The Great Problem of To. 
meee Hy, ©. F. B. Fell. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
author of this suggestive work holds that securing the liberty j 
while letting slip the liberty of the person, is th: present jm ag an a, 
PRIMITIVE RITUAL AND BELIEF. - By E. oO. J 
. am 
he es F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. sy 
ook been written with the object of investigating the rites an: i 
of people who have remained in a primitive state of culture throughout the a 
THE SCIENCE OF POWER. By Benjamin Kidd, 
Author of ‘‘ Social Evolution.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
__A startling and dramatic book. The world-wide economic, political and 
intellectual developments preceding the present war are reviewed, ; 
FROM THE WATCH TOWER, or Spiritual Discern. 
ment. By Sydney T. Klein, F.L.S., F.R.A.S,, Author 
of ** Science and the Infinite.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This book shows that the human race is still in its infancy, and that the oofi- 
culties which confront us when we try to unlerstand what is the meanin of our 
surroundings are only illusions created by the finiteness of the human intel] ct, 
WHAT EVERY MASSEUSE SHOULD KNOW: Gom-. 

fortable Grasps for Joint Movements. By Vera 
Waddington (Mrs. Drake). With Prefatory Notes by Sir 
RICKMAN J. GODLEE, K.C.V.O., end Mrs. ANNIR EF. 
STEWART, andan Introduction by LAURA M. FAIRBAIRN, 
With 47 Elustrations by the Author. Demy l6mo. 2s. 6d. net, 


SIMPLE HEALTH TALKS FOR WOMEN WAR 
WORKERS. By Nurse SARAH MACDONALD, 
Author of ** Maternity Nursing.”” Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 

TAKE A TIP FROM ME: A Book of Recipes and 
Nounehané Hints. By Mr3.A.S. Williams. cap, 
vo. s. 3c. net. 





FICTION 
NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE. By Stephen McKenna, 


Author of “ Sonia.”” Crown 8vo. 6:3. net. 
A romantic phantasy dealing with the incidental comedies of the war, 


THE THIRD ESTATE. By Marjorie Bowen. Crown 
8vo. 68. net. 
The hero of the book is tho Marquis de Saresy who was present as a chikd at 


the deathbed of Louis XV. at Versailles durin the stormy days of the National 

Assembly, and present at the taking of the Bastille. 

THE YOUNG LOVERS. by H.C. Bailey. 
5s. net. 

A charming romance of the Peninsular War. 

ANNE LULWORTH. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A delightful and humorous story of tho present day. 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By Mps. 
Dudeney. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A powerful drama of passion and frustrated hopes. 

JUST OUTSIDE. By Stacy Aumonier, Author of “ Olga 
Bardel,’”’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

An introspective novel of modern life. 

CHILDREN OF PASSAGE. By Frederick Waison. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A delightful love story containing much quiet humoar. 

A BOLT FROM THE EAST. By G. F. Turner. 
8vo. 5s. net. 

A romance dealing with a modern Haroun-al-Raschid in London, 
DRONES. By William Caine. Crown S8vo. 5s. net. 
A story of artistic life in London written with unfailing humour. 
ONE WOMAN'S HERO. By Sybil Campbell Leth- 

bridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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